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Not drowning but waving 


fter the heady excitement of our 

foray into newsagents last year, the 
appearance of BBR #20 nine months after #19 will 
be viewed with relief by many of our readers, and 
perhaps a sense of “I told you so” from more fair 
weather supporters. 

Nonetheless we're back, perhaps not yet 
at full strength, but at least we're back. First up, 
I'd like to thank everyone who's written and 
expressed their concern for our continued well- 
being; for everyone else a few words of 
explanation are still in order. 

Twelve months ago, getting proper 
distribution was the logical and, dare | say, 
expected direction for BBR to take. Unfortunately, 
sales have been nothing like we'd hoped for, not 
just as a direct result of the deflated economy, but 
also because it seems the general browsing public 
simply isn’t interested in a magazine like BBR. 

You can see what | mean by looking at the 
SF marketed today. It’s all returning to traditional 
SF, back to “SF like it used to be”, wrapping readers 
up in Star Wars sensawunda. Life’s too grim to 
have a magazine such as BBR keep challenging like 
an over-enthusiastic cattle prod, when all you 
want to do is escape and forget. 

Given these circumstances, we've pulled 
BBR out of the newsagents completely. We learnt 
a great deal from the experience, and met a lot of 
new people, so it hasn't been a wasted exercise. 
But now we can get back to running BBR the way 
we want to, rather than trying to fit in with 
someone else’s preconception of the magazine. 

It’s going to take a little more time to 
recover our strength, so as an interim measure 
we've put together this special non-fiction issue. 
As it’s not a standard BBR you're getting it free of 
charge, and this issue has not been deducted from 
your subscriptions. If you’re not sure how many 
issues you have left now, just check your mailing 
label. 


This is our way of letting you know that BBR 
is still very much alive and kicking. What's more, it 
keeps you up to date with the usual variety of 
news, reviews and comment that you’d expect 
from BBR, and also gives us the chance to offer 
some other interesting items that you might not 
normally find in a regular issue. 

In the meantime, our apologies must go to 
all the writers and artists waiting to be published 
for this delay in bringing their work into print. 
Normal service will be resumed next issue. 

But be prepared for some changes. Because 
of a number of new commitments that surfaced 
over the past year, trying to produce the magazine 
at anything like a quarterly schedule was 
succeeding only in sending us to an early grave. 
For the time being at least, therefore, it is more 
realistic to expect that the magazine will be 
published only twice a year. 

However, we've no intention of reducing 
your supply of fiction, and the size of the magazine 
will increase to compensate for the reduced 
frequency. You will in fact be reading more fiction 
in BBR over the next twelve months than ever 
before. 

We'd like to think we did well to maintain 
the subs rate for two years in the face of spiralling 
printing and postage costs, but the time has now 
come to bring it back into line with the realistic 
cost of producing the magazine. With issue #21 of 
BBR, therefore, the subscription will be increased 
to £11 for four issues. This will still represent a 
saving of over 20% on the new cover price of £3:50. 
Given the improvements being introduced, we 
hope you will find the new BBR still excellent value 
for money, and with your continued support the 
magazine will grow bigger and better still. 

Enough of that for now. Enjoy the brief 
diversion we offer with this issue of BBR, and we'll 
catch up with you in style next time. oO 
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The Pseudo-Nymph brings 
NSFA magazines together 
for the first time 


For the first time, the British SF 
independent press are together in one 
volume. 

Featuring work selected from the six 
founder member magazines — Auguries, 
BBR, Dream, Nova SF, The Scanner and 
Works— The Pseudo-Nymphis nota “Best Of” 
anthology, but illustrates the breadth of 
choice offered by the New SF Alliance 
publications, and makes an excellent 
starting point for readers and writers 
wishing to explore the small press. 

The Pseudo-Nymph includes fiction by 
Peter T. Garratt, Dave W. Hughes, 
Dorothy Davies, Andrew A. Eastwood, 
Chris Naylor, David Hast and D.F. Lewis; 
poetry by Andrew Darlington, J.P.V. 
Stewart, Elizabeth Hillman and Ann 
Keith; and an article by Joe Radford. 

Many of the stories appear with new 
illustrations by Kevin Cullen, Dreyfus, 
C.P. Davies, Arthur Moyse, Nik Morton, 
Alan Hunter, David Stephenson, Steve 
Walker and James Koehnline. 

Chris Hart had edited, designed and 
published The Pseudo-Nymph as part of his 
Communication Studies degree, and 
comments from readers and participants 


é Pseudo-Nymph 


An Anthology of NSFA Member Mag 


in the anthology will be compiled with the 
companion thesis on the project. 

The Pseudo-Nymph is presented in a 
44-page A4 magazine format, and is 
available for £2:25 post-paid through 
the NSFA, or direct from Chris Hart, 
16 Walker Avenue, Great Lever, Bolton 
BL3 2DU. Q 


New Soviet SF 
magazine planned 


A new quarterly magazine of Soviet SF 
and fantasy intended for Western readers 
is to be launched in Spring 1992 by 
Alexander Vasilkovsky in Kiev and 
Yevgeny Maidannikoff in Moscow. 

Called Aliens, on the premise that “the 
people of our land for the people of your 
land are to a large extent aliens”, the 
magazine intends to showcase the best 
Soviet authors and artists, as well as 
carrying publishers’ news and providing 
information on literary life and fan 
activities in the former USSR. 

Aliens is planned to sell for $2:95/ 
£1:95, with a subs rate to be announced; 
you can contact Alexander Vasilkovsky at 
36, Pyatidesyatiletya Octyabrya av., ap.51, 
252148 Kiev, Ukraine; and Yevgeny 
Maidannikoff at 144 Kashirskoye Hig., 
bld. 2, 115561 Moscow, Russia. It is also 
hoped to make the magazine available 
through the NSFA. Oo 


Horror small press 
distributor launch 


A new small press mail order outlet 
has been established called Dark Carnival 
Distribution. 

Specialising in the horror side of the 
market, Dark Carnival carries magazines 
such as Headpress, Samhain, Creeping 
Unknown and Imaginator, as well as 
publications from the wider base of SF, 
fantasy and other underground activities. 
There’s also books such as Shock Xpress, 
comics anthologies, videos (Der Todesking, 
The Exhumation and others), audio 
cassettes and T-shirts. 

Its founder Steve Midwinter hopes 
that Dark Carnival will provide a regular 
and reliable mail order service that has 
not previously been available to horror 
fans. 

For the latest Dark Carnival catalogue, 
send a large SAE to Dark Carnival 
Distribution, c/o Steve, 21 Avon Road, 
Scunthorpe DN16 1EP. OQ 
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Change of address for 
US subscription agent 


Anne Marsden, BBR’s North American subscription agent, 
has changed her address. Orders and subscriptions should now 
be directed to: 

Anne Marsden, 1052 Calle del Cerro #708, 
San Clemente, CA 92672-6068, USA. 

As before please make any US dollar checks payable to Anne, 
or if sending cash please ensure it is well packaged to avoid it 
disappearing in the post. Oo 


Darklands goes it alone 


Faced with continued disinterest from the big publishers for 
his horror anthology Darklands, Nicholas Royle has taken the 
plunge and published the collection himself under his own 
Egerton Press imprint. 

Featuring new stories by Stephen Gallagher, Julie Akhurst, 
Kevin Mullins, Alan David Price, Mark Morris, Judy Hines, Philip 
Nutman, Brian Howell, Joel Lane, Derek Marlowe and Michael 
Marshall Smith, the 120-page paperback is published in a limited 
edition of 500 copies. 

The anthology has already been very well-received, and a 
recent review in The Times especially praised “the intrepid editor” 
for publishing the collection himself. 

Darklands is available by post from Egerton Press, 5 Windsor 
Court, 24 Avenue Road, London N15 5JQ, price £3:50. oO 


Left in the dark 


Readers may have noticed that the printing in BBR#19 wasn’t 
up to our usual high standard. Although it wasn’t too noticeable 
in most of the magazine, it did spoil the book and magazine 
covers in BBR Review, and particularly obliterated all the detail 
in the cover of Graham Joyce’s Dreamside. 

We’ve found a new printer as a result of this little debacle, 
and hope things are now back on an even keel. We'd like to 
apologise to everyone concerned, and hope it didn’t spoil your 
enjoyment of issue #19. 

And just to prove we didn’t do it to him deliberately, we'll let 
Graham Joyce have the final word on the matter. oO 


This is what it looks 
like, ya bastid! 


Slipstream fans would do well to check. out Territories. 
Edited by Erich Zann, this new magazine is pitched at SF 
readers, but prefers to look outside the genre for its subject 
matter. The first issue covers Hunter S. Thompson, David 
Wingrove and Jayne Ann Phillips for starters, and also sees 
the welcome return of Mike Cobley’s outspoken critical 
broadsheet Shark Tactics. Send £1:80 (payable to 
G. Gibson) to Territories, c/o .McNair, 65 Niddrie Road, 
Strathbungo, Glasgow G42 8PT Ml Steve Sneyd and 
t. Winter-Damon have both just had poetry collections 
published by Might Visioms in the USA. Steve’s At The 
Thirteenth Houris illustrated by Cathy Miller, with the artwork 
for t. Winter-Damon’s Dedicated to Darkness provided by John 
Borkowski. Both handsomely-produced chapbooks are 
available for $3:50 each (though I suggest you add some 
extra for postage to outside the USA) from Night Visions, 
Ree Young, Rt. 2 Box 357, Troy, NC 27371, USA ll New 
magazines announced or imminent include Rick Cadger’s 
Strange Attractor project, which seeks contributions of 
“SF, horror, fantasy, SFU, slipstream ... in fact anything, as 
long as it is at least a little bit strange!”— send an SAE for more 
information to Rick Cadger, 111 Sundon Road, Houghton 
Regis, Dunstable, Beds LU5 5NL @ Fresh from launching 
Fax 21, the digest of news reports from 50 years in the 
future, Tony Lee has now announced Premonitions, a 
magazine of horror stories set in the future, and he’s looking 
for contributions that suggest the darker and more horrific 
aspects of life in the future — for more information send an 
SAE to Tony Lee, 13 Hazely Combe, Arreton, Isle of Wight 
PO30 3AJ M Psyklops is a new comics magazine with the 
emphasis firmly on raw talent neglected by bigger publishers 
— send an SAE to Psyklops, 57 Tyndale Street, West End, 
Leicester LE3 0QQ for more information Ml Alan Garside’s 
new speculative fiction magazine is called Orion, and 
there’s a new address for all correspondence: Orion, 
3 Bower Street, Reddish, Stockport SK5 6NW — as before, an 
SAE gets you all the details Hl Other changes of address 
recently announced include The Hardcore, now at 
PO Box 1893, London N9 8JT; Steve Brown and Science 
Fiction Eye have moved to PO Box 18539, Asheville, 
NC 28814, USA; you should now contact New Pathways 
c/o MGA Services, PO Box 475174, Garland, TX 75047- 
5174, USA; and David Memmott has relocated Wordcraft 
of Oregon to PO Box 3235, La Grande, OR 97883, USA 
@ Dave ‘W’ Hughes tells us that after issue #8, expected 
for March 1992, Works will become a six-monthly 
publication Ml The intended UK edition of US college 
magazine Wisioms has apparently fallen through 
completely, and all material has been returned to 
contributors Ml Small press activist Pete Presford is running 
Clwydcon, a mini-convention based loosely around 
SF and fantasy poetry, where writers, poets and editors 
can meet to discuss all aspects of the small press. Convention 
membership is only £6 (payable to Peter Presford), or 
send him an SAE for full information c/o “Rose Cottage”, 
3 Tram Lane, Buckley, Clwyd, North Wales CH7 3JB @ 


MAUREEN SPELLER 
BRAIN FEVER 


H.... a knotty little conundrum for you: what 
to Philip José Farmer, Andre Norton, Larry Niven, Arthur 
C. Clarke, Anne McCaffrey and Robert Silverberg have in 
common? Well, apart from the obvious fact that they’re all 
rich and famous, and have written a lot of books between 
them, I want to put it to you that directly, or indirectly, 
they’re doing a great deal to stifle creativity and original 
thinking among up-and-coming writers. Oh don’t get me 
wrong, I’m sure they’re not doing it intentionally, at least I 
hope they’re not (I don’t think any of them are immortal, it 
just seems like Clarke will go on forever) but at the same 
time they’re sure as hell not making it easy for the 
newcomer. 

How come, I hear you ask? Well, have you tried 
getting anything published lately? In the commercial 
sector? I said last time that I thought SF was alive and 
kicking, and yeah, I’m prepared to stick by that, but I should 
have qualified it by adding ‘in the independent sector’. Life 
in the commercial sector is anything but rosy, though not 
that you’d guess from the number of books spewing forth 
from the presses each month. But have you looked at them, 
I mean really /ooked at them. Go into W.H. Smaug and 
you’re hip deep in Unforgettable Dungeon Spear books, but 
not a lot else. Trot round to the specialist shops, and while 
the choice may be wider, the contents exhibit a curious 
homogeneity. The fantasy genre is inordinately careless 
about the way it scatters lost princesses around the 
landscape, and the dragon breeding programme is working 
seriously overtime. Nip over to the skiffy section and there’s 
a computer plugged into every brain. Dear God, what is 
going on? 

Well, let’s pause for a little history. Back in the dim 
and distant past, when SF books weren’t so much a novelty 
as non-existent, we had the pulps. Monthly magazines, 
digest-sized and printed on really crappy paper, hence the 
name, they were the life blood of your average SF fan. And 
there weren’t just SF pulps; there were western pulps, 
romantic pulps, detective mags, and on a less regular basis 
all sorts of other weird stuff. The principle was 
straightforward. Much as a pusher aims to turn a fresh 
innocent youth into a person with a regular habit that needs 
feeding and hence ensuring himself a regular customer, the 
pulps hooked readers, and then kept on feeding them more 
of the same, thus ensuring that they’d keep on coming back 
for more. Nothing to it — guaranteed audience — lots of dosh 
on a regular basis. 


This wasn’t strictly true of the SF pulps. Fans being 
people with strong opinions on what was good and bad kept 
the publishers informed as to their likes and dislikes, and 
took to writing their own stuff and submitting it. They 
certainly weren’t the passive consumers that the pulp 
publishers intended them to be. And a damn good job too. 
In part, that’s why the SF pulps lasted so much longer than 
other genre magazines, and I’d hazard a guess that this is 
why so many SF fans still tend to write the stuff as well as 
read it. 

Somewhere along the way, a publisher decided to 
start producing SF novels. A genre dedicated to the short 
form did not find it easy to adapt to a longer length, and 
many of the older generation of pulp writers for the most 
part didn’t make the transition successfully. However, the 
younger generation, including the fan writers (and that term 
is not intended in the pejorative sense it has more recently 
acquired), did scramble through the barbed wire. 

So we reach the great dichotomy. Short fiction vs 
the novel. Pulp publishing was, temporarily at least, in 
decline, the independent market hadn’t come into existence, 
and the only way forward was through writing novels. Well, 
maybe I’m painting this with a rather broad brush, but you 
get the general idea. Of course, publishing in the Sixties was 
a very different animal from that of today. Then, the 
business was editor-led, based on talent, originality and 
freshness of ideas, but the Thatcherite, free market, make- 
lots-of-money Eighties saw it changed to an accountant-led 
trade, based principally on profit margins. 

You’ve seen the results for yourself. The block- 
buster has become a genre in its own right, the choice of the 
classless society. Big fat books are hyped to levels which 
seem indecent (with a choice of covers to match your clothes 
and decor), particularly when you relate it to the ‘quality’ 
of the contents. And, of course, we are back to the old pulp 
principle. Give °em more of the same. If you hit upon a 
winning author, a winning formula, pump him, her or it for 
all they’re worth. And if you can find another one like them, 
even better. ‘Tolkien at his best’, ‘in the tradition of Stephen 
Donaldson’, you know the slogans as well as I do, and 
probably at some point in your seedy past, like me, you 
bought books because ‘Tolkien at his best’ was plastered 
across the back cover. This is true, actually. I did. Only I, 
being me, managed to light on E.R. Eddison’s The Worm 
Ouroborous which, quite apart from being a pretty weird 
book and absolutely nothing like Tolkien, was also 
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absolutely nothing like most of the fantasy 
crap which was just beginning to gain a hold 
on the market. I can’t tell you how grateful I 
am for the incompetence of the person who 
devised that packaging and who saved me 
from a life of Molls and Bin dragon retreads. 

The last ten years have been a disaster 
for anyone writing a brand of SF which does 
not fit the commercial profile. Please don’t 
blame the editors, mostly they can’t help it. 
They have a responsibility to the company 
which obliges them to ensure that the stuff 
they buy will sell. Every now and again they 
are allowed the luxury of publishing a really 
good but not tremendously commercial 
novel. You know, these days editors have to 
sell their novels to the sales teams! Can you 
believe that? Editors have to convince the 
sales teams that it’s worth pushing a 
particular title to W.H. Smaug. And how do 
they do it? Well, they say ‘this is a great book, 
it’s like X or Y’. Only rarely do they go out 
and say ‘this is a completely brilliant book, 
nothing’s ever been written like this before’. 
If they tried that stunt on a regular basis, 
they’d soon be out looking for a new job. You 
and I might be interested, nay slavering for 
this paragon among novels, but if they can’t 
hook it into the mass market, our desires, as 
a reading minority, are nothing to them, and 
why should they be when our few pennies 
will do little to support the annual turnover? 

These days the commercial and mass 
markets demand security, familiarity. Publishers need 
products that sell, while readers need reassurance from their 
books. Hook ’em up and feed ’em more of the same. Oh sure 
we protest. I’m protesting right now, but our power over 
publishers is zilch, and never forget that. 

Which is not to.say that there aren’t ways of getting 
your name touted around in the commercial sector, but do 
you really want to do it? If you value innovation and artistic 
integrity, you probably don’t. 

I named names earlier, so let’s see what some of 
these names are doing right now. 

Arthur C. Clarke? Well, he’s writing with Gentry 
Lee. From stuff I’ve read I get the impression that he 
comes up with the ideas while Lee slaps them down on 
paper. I don’t think they even meet face to face, such are the 
wonders of modern technology. And what about Venus 
Prime? An idea by Clarke, packaged by someone else and 
written by Paul Preuss. 

Andre Norton? Well, Norton has gathered a group 
of young writers around her, in a style reminiscent of the 
old ateliers of the seventeenth and eighteenth century. 
Rembrandt teaches his students to paint like him, and you 
have a whole clutch of piccies from the school of 
Rembrandt. Ah, but which ones did he paint himself, and 
which did he leave to his employees? Norton is 
collaborating right, left and centre at the moment, but how 
much is her work, how much that of her writers? A recent 
interview again implied that she handed out the ideas and 
others worked on them. I must admit, as a long-time fan of 
Norton, that this approach disappoints me, I expected better, 


but recent acquaintance with one of these 
collaborations forces me to the conclusion 
that her input was minimal. 

Farmer and Niven, and yes, Norton 
too, have franchised out their worlds and 
others are writing in them. Not so long ago, 
Walter Jon Williams set his Hardwired in the 
universe of Zelazny’s Damnation Alley 
(though for what it’s worth, I like his novel a 
lot better), and more recently has been setting 
stories, like “Elegy For Dogs and Angels” 
in one of Zelazny’s universes. To anyone 
who isn’t familiar with Zelazny’s universes, 
I assure you this is no big deal one way or the 
other, so why bother? 

Robert Silverberg has franchised out 
a ‘Time Tours’ series, which is written from 
notes by Silverberg. And Anne McCaffrey is 
collaborating on stories set on the Dinosaur 
Planet. 

Why do they do it? Because of a sense 
of their own mortality has suddenly impinged 
on their consciousness? Because they’re too 
lazy to get round to it? Just what is going on 
here? The obvious answer is that it’s a great 
way to make more money. The formulas and 
names are tried and tested, the publishers 
know they will make money. The fact that the 
name may contribute little or nothing to the 
project in the way of actual work (though 
Virginia Andrews seems to be doing pretty 
well from beyond the grave) is irrelevant. It 
is the big name that sells the project, let us be 
clear about that; the famous name is a gift to any publisher 
with a rabid accountant on their back about turnover. Who 
can blame them for going for it? In that position, I dare say 
I'd capitulate with the best of them. I just hope I never find 
myself making that decision. 

But what’s in it for the journeymen and women? 
Presumably they get some money from it. At least, I jolly 
well hope they do. And presumably, the glitter of the big 
name rubs off. Working with famous authors will give them 
the chance to build their own careers. Will it, | wonder? Will 
Gentry Lee and Paul Preuss ever really be remembered for 
anything they did in their own right? If and when they 
produce work of their own, can they be entirely sure that it 
won’t be marketed using Clarke’s name in fat gold lettering? 

To be fair to some of the authors, I’m sure they 
genuinely believe they’re giving the newcomers a leg up the 
tricky ladder of getting their talent recognised. But what do 
these newcomers become recognised as? Writers in their 
own right? Or do they become recognised as people who are 
good at working over other people’s ideas? Will they ever 
get a chance to break out of that formula and try their hand 
at something else? After a while, will they even want to? 

Okay, so you come along and point out that shared 
worlds have been with us for quite some time, and there’s 
no big deal in collaborating like this. And indeed they have, 
but in the past, shared worlds had room for expansion. They 
were, after all, shared worlds. The finest example of a 
shared world, the Wild Cards series, showed us that a bunch 
of what might be termed ‘serious’ writers could share a 
world with the best of them. But Witch World is not a shared 


world, it’s Andre Norton’s world. Zelazny’s various 
universes are his unique conception, as is Farmer’s 
Riverworld. Sure, they’re allowing people to play in their 
sandpits, but I should imagine they would get pretty upset 
if you broke down the walls or killed off the main characters. 
There’s hardly room for innovation, is there? 

What we have got here is good old ‘more of the 
same’ syndrome rearing its ugly head, and clogging up the 
works nicely. I mean, who’s going to take a novel from an 
up-and-coming writer, with no guarantee of sales, when 
they can take a block-busting series set in the world of X, Y 
or Z? Which constrains the market, and sets a lot of young 
writers believing that the only way forward is by working 
in someone else’s conception rather than in their own. 

I feel pretty much the same about theme anthologies. 
Not the latest Asimov/Greenberg rehash of old material, nor 
the very competent offerings from Dann and Dozois, but the 
new anthologies of original stories on a theme, which 
ensures that anyone who desperately wants to read lots of 
stories about single parent, ethnic and sexual minorities is 
well and truly catered for (though I notice no-one has yet 
produced an anthology for cat-loving, musical females who 
like criticism. I’m open to offers from publishers if you’re 
looking for an editor. I mean, I’d buy it, honest). 

I’m on tricky ground here. I have friends who edit 
these things, and my own best beloved has appeared in two. 
In part, I’m sure they genuinely believe they’re having good 
ideas, and I can understand the attraction of working to a 
theme, if it’s an interesting idea, but at the same time, the 
writer is being constrained to write in ways that he might 
not otherwise consider, and the people who ought to be 
breaking the mould are busy strengthening it as fast as they 
can. I daresay there’s a tidy little living to be made from this, 
but every writer, and every aspiring editor, should ask 
whether this is really what they want to be doing. And of 
course, the new writers come along and look and think “aha, 
so if I submit to lots of theme anthologies ...” and writing 
becomes less an inspirational process, turning into 
something more like an English lesson. “Write an essay 
on ...”. For god’s sake, I gave up doing that kind of thing 
when I was fourteen. 

And so it goes on. We even have big name authors 
who really should know better, producing sequels to short 
stories by other big name authors, or turning them into 
novels, stories that have so far lived without sequels or 
expansion and which only require it now because there are 
megabucks to be made. Frankly I find this all very 
depressing, not least because this is not what I want to read, 
and I’m sure I’m not the only one who feels that way. 

So what’s going to happen to the market if we carry 
on this way? Well, it doesn’t take a crystal ball to perceive 
that many writers will be forced underground because the 
big publishers can’t and won’t take them. Small press 
activity is so far confined mainly to magazines, the small 
press book publishers mostly going for hardback editions of 
paperbacks, frequently limited too, which is fun if you 
collect but utterly no use to man nor beast if you’re looking 
to read unusual fiction cheaply. Sooner or later, the 
alternative press will expand into cheap paperback editions 
to compensate for the fact that the big publishers are still 
churning out drivel. Oh yes, I’m sure it will get worse. There 
is a ready market of people who will hook onto the names 
they recognise, without considering the quality of what 


they’re receiving. And because they know no different, they 
will not question the quality, and will continue to accept it. 
There’s no reason why it should ever cease though whether 
it is art is entirely debateable. 

With a situation like that, it’s not difficult to 
understand why the independent press is currently thriving. 
It’s the only place where there is any chance for originality, 
though I understand entirely why so many people do sell out 
to a life of franchises, shared worlds and share cropping. 
After all, it’s better than starving for your art, isn’t it, and is 
it not still the dream of every writer to make a living by the 
pen? 

My heart sinks as each new writer, fresh from the 
launch party, with the congratulations of the liggers still 
ringing in the ears, announces his or her intention to turn 
‘professional’. To my mind, if you care about your art, you 
can’t afford to give up on the day job. Put it this way, I don’t 
think Gene Wolfe or Terry Pratchett exactly hurried 
themselves to throw off the shackles of the wage slave, and 
they’ve done pretty well for themselves. Oh, it’s glamorous 
to be able to say, coyly, “I’m a writer’, and it undoubtedly 
looks well on the passport (I can’t wait to be able to afford 
a passport to put the word ‘writer’ on, believe me), but none 
of it pays the bills, and I don’t think your average writer has 
yet transcended the need for food, drink and something to 
power the word processor. If art is more important to you 
than commerce, think hard before handing over the 
resignation letter. If you’re happy to be caught on the 
treadmill of churning out stories for series and anthologies, 
some of which may be good, some of which will probably 
slip in under the deadline in a state that will embarrass you 
in ten years, well, let me wish you the best of luck. And if 
you ever decide you have this belting idea for a mould- 
breaking novel of your own, well I hope the publishers go 
easy on you! Oo 
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Illustrations by Anne Stephens 


The Silver Creek 
Temperance Society 


Twenty-six people attended the annual 
meeting of the Silver Creek Temperance 
Society. That is more than the resident 
population, let alone nondrinkers. And two 
of those present did appear to have been 
exhumed for the occasion. 

Elvira Sonderfeld hosted the event, as 
usual. Her cooking undoubtedly drew the 
crowd. Everyone was on their best 
behaviour too because liquor makes the 
bears ornery. 

Perhaps some history is in order here: 
Elvira inherited the Mogoll6n Rooming 
House in the great flu epidemic of 1918. 
She was no relation to the previous owners. 
But when the epidemic struck, the 
Rooming House got turned into a hospital. 
Elvira, being an idealistic girl at the time, 
nursed the sick and dying. 

By spring, Mogollén’s population was 
decimated. Only about seventy people 
died. However, that was enough to scare 
off several hundred more, including the 
previous owners of the Mogollén Rooming 
House. Elvira just stayed on. 

Citizens who recovered from the flu 
remembered Elvira’s kindness and saw her 
needs were met. When no one had asserted 
a claim to the Mogollén Rooming House 
by about 1930, someone got a deed drawn 
up in Elvira’s name. 

By then, it actually was a rooming house 
again. Elvira’s cooking was already 
famous. When the population of Mogollén 
dropped .off to nearly zero in the fifties 
though, there was no one to stay there with 
her—except the bears. 

The Mogoll6n Rooming House is 
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opposite the mouth of Dog Cafion, so 
named because people used to dump dead 
dogs there. Perhaps that is what attracted 
the bears. 

When all the people left, Elvira got 
terribly lonely. Eventually, she just invited 
the bears in for company. So far as anyone 
can recall, they have been there since 1958. 

The Silver Creek Temperance Society 
was well into dessert when someone noted 
that old Mortimer Walker was not present. 
It was soon ascertained that nobody had 
seen him in some time. So a delegation was 
formed to see that he was all right. There 
were twelve volunteers, including five 
bears. Mort lives on the shady side of the 
street, so he had to dig a tunnel through the 
snow to the mailbox sometime in 
November. However, we have been having 
something of a mild spell lately. Sure 
enough, with all the warm weather, the 
tunnel had collapsed. Everyone became 


The River Raft 


And the rains came. And they came. 
And they kept right on coming. Till one day 
Joe Malloney and Sam Jaramillo took 
it into their heads to raft down Silver 
Creek. 

Most of the time Silver Creek is about 
three inches deep and a foot wide. Joe and 
Sam were convinced, however, that all the 
rain would raise the creek enough to float 
a river raft. So they borrowed one and 
waited for the next downpour. 

Sure enough. Just one consistently wet 
week later they heard the classic rumble of 
an approaching flash flood. Sam and Joe 
put on their rain ponchos, shoved the raft 
into the creek right at the crest of the surge, 
and leapt in. 

The oars were already in the oarlocks. 
But when Joe went to spread them he 
discovered the banks of Silver Creek were 
too close. 

“Look out!” hollered Sam. 

Joe didn’t move fast enough. The oars 
caught on Mort Walker’s bridge, snapped 
off, and knocked Joe flat on his face. Sam 
promptly dove on top of him as the raft flew 
under the next bridge. “Mmph,” was Joe’s 
parting comment to the several surprised 
tourists who watched the raft disappear into 
the canyon. 

It was about half an hour later when Sam 


quite concerned when they saw this and 
began to dig. 

It was hard work for a bit, but before 
long the bears caught on to what was 
happening and pitched in. After that, 
everyone else just stood back. In no time 
flat, the bears were through that heavy, wet 
snow and in Mort’s door. There was one 
loud crash. And those five bears came 
hightailing it out of there and back up the 
street to Elvira’s faster than you would 
believe anything that big could move. 

We heard old Mort holler, “Can’t a man 
hibernate in peace!” And the door 
slammed. So we knew he was all right. But 
no one could figure out what happened to 
the bears till somebody mentioned it the 
next day to one of the people who deliver 
the mail. The response was a chuckle. “So 
that explains that last order. I wondered 
what he wanted with two pounds of 
cayenne.” * 


showed up at the Nevils’, dripping, and 
yelling for help: “You gotta bring the 
winch truck. Joe’s gonna drown.” 

Stella let him in. “Where?” 

“At the tunnel.” 

“T don’t think we can get the truck down 
there in this weather. George is out in it 
anyhow. Would a hand winch work?” 

“Sure.” 

They grabbed the come-a-long and ran. 
Melissa Farnsworth, who was visiting 
Stella, came too. 

What a sight they found: The water had 
gotten ahead of the raft just as it reached the 
tunnel. The raft had grounded, swamped, 
and pressed up against the entrance, 
pinning Joe by his poncho. Now water was 
cascading over the top of the raft—and Joe, 
who was sputtering, gasping, and flailing 
about. 

Sam hitched the come-a-long to a stout 
juniper on the bluff. Stella climbed to 
where she could drop a loop of rope to Joe. 
Melissa tied the rope to the hook on the 
come-a-long. Then Sam cranked. 

Joe began to inch upward. All at once, 
he flew up the rock face, loose and only 
moderately bruised. 

The raft burst free too. It shot through 
the tunnel with the force of all the water that 
had backed up behind it, so hard it landed 
fifty feet up a ponderosa pine half a mile 
downstream. * 
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Aurealis Leading Australian SF magazine. Will 
appeal to readers with a more traditional taste in 
SF Sample copy £2:75, 4 issues £10 Edge 
Detector Canada’s premier speculative fiction 
magazine, unusual, experimental, disturbing 
SampLe copy £2:50, 4 issues £9 FTL The 
magazine of the Irish SF Association, packed with 
articles, art and award-winning fiction Sampte 
copy £1:75, 4 Issues £6:30 Journal of the 
Fantastic in the Arts Learned journal which 
brings critical recognition to speculative fiction 
from outside the genre Sample copy £3:50, 4 
issues £12:50 New Pathways Considered to 
be the ‘state-of-the-art’ US fiction magazine, 
described by John Shirley as “the original and still 
the best” Sample copy £2:75, 4 issues £10 
Nova Express “An interesting mix of fiction, 
highly opinionated reviews, and gonzo 
journalism” — Gardner Dozois, ‘Year's Best SF’ 
Sample copy £2:50, 4 issues £9 Quantum 
Review magazine taking a serious look at the field 
of fantasy and science fiction, well-respected by 
fans and pros alike Sample copy £2:50, 4 Issues 
£9 Science Fiction Eye Highly acclaimed 
critical magazine, with Bruce Sterling, Paul Di 
Filippo and Misha among the regulars Sampte 
copy £3, 4 issues £11 Xenophilia Surreal, 
punk and high-energy poetry, with xenological 


observation the central focus Sapte copy £2:50 


NEW 


The New SF Alliance, a 
Reed, POBox 625, ALLIANCE 
3GY. Please make 
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‘The World Ends 
Tomorrow and YOU May 
Die!’ OK, maybe not, but 
at least with The Church 
Of The SubGenius you too 
can ‘Help Pull the Wool 
over Your Own Eyes!’ 

Or, ‘Relax in the Safety of 
Your Own Delusions!’ 

Or simply, ‘Slack Off!’ 

In fact, if up until now 
“Your Future Has Been 

A Complete Mystery’, 

all will be revealed with 
this, the weirdest 
supercult of them all! 


ver see peculiar little stickers plastered on public 

lavatory walls bearing cryptic messages? Ever 

come across a passage in a magazine that seemed 

to hint at something bigger, more peculiar than 
you would care to imagine? Ever have something strange 
happen to you? Well, if you have — and you probably 
have — chances are that you have encountered just the 
tip of the iceberg that is ‘SubGenius’. 

SubGenius hold annual world conventions. 
SubGenius have a different calendar of world history. 
SubGenius have their own rites and icons, faith and 
meditations. SubGenius have Slack. 

So, what’s it all about then, this Slack? ... This 
bizarre religion? ... These SubGenii? 

The Church of the SubGenius originate from Dallas, 
Texas and have been cultivating a healthy following of 
devotees, liggers and plain old bystanders since the late 
seventies. According to the Reverend Ivan Stang and 
Dr Philo Drummond — the SubGenius head honchos — 
the Church was actually founded in 1953 by a travelling 
salesman called J.R. “Bob” Dobbs, but was kept a secret 
until 1979. 

Now from their humble Texan origins, SubGenius 
threaten this, our very own land of pomp and 
circumstance. Yes, those peculiar stickers on the walls 
of public lavatories were only the beginning! Now, with 
The Book Of The SubGenius, High Weirdness By Mail 


GH 


WEIRDACIS 


and Three-Fisted Tales of “Bob” surfacing in UK 
bookshops everywhere, the SubGenius invasion is well 
and truly under way! 


he Church of the SubGenius draws its inspirations 

from all manner of religious paraphernalia; from 

the teachings of accepted world religions right 

through to the more fringe religious movements, 
even including such things as 1950s kitsch and junk 
cultures. SubGenius then squeeze all of these sources 
together to form a parallel universe. And it’s ‘SubGenius’ 
as opposed to plain ‘Genius’ because, as Stang says, 
“anybody can qualify as a SubGenius.” 

It appears that the SubGenius doctrine is centred 
around three major points. These being: 1) SubGenius 
are leading the good fight against The Conspiracy, 
2) Slack is what the normal people try to steal away from 
the abnormal people (ever heard the expression 
“Give me some slack”?), and 3) J.R. “Bob” Dobbs, a 
travelling salesman ... 

J.R. “Bob” Dobbs is the central figure in the 
SubGenius calendar. The story goes that Bob (“Bob”, 
incidentally, being the most common first name in the 
English language) was the World’s Greatest Salesman, 
able to sell anything to anyone for any price. This rather 
lucrative talent was the direct result of a close encounter 
with a UFO that Bob had at the age of three. By the age 
of six, Bob was already a millionaire. The SubGenius 
‘prescriptures’ go on to state that after playing various 
bit parts in grade-Z horror movies, enjoying a short spell 
as a male model, and finding his True Calling, Bob was 
assassinated by one of his own followers at a SubGenius 
rally in 1984. 
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t isn’t difficult to imagine the type of 

spiritual hard sell which must have been 

the inspiration behind Rev. Stang and 

Dr Drummond’s J.R. “Bob” Dobbs, the 
World’s Greatest Salesman, or indeed the 
inspiration behind the idea for the SubGenius 
movement in the first place. After all, what 
better moral springboard for the instigation of 
a money-making scam than that greatest of 
US traditions, the TV Evangelist? 

SubGenius then, is a religion in the 
tradition of TV Evangelism. They stress that 
they want no part of the ‘New Age’ as “it is 
already here and it obviously sucks”. All it 
wants is your cash and it makes no bones 
about the fact. The SubGenius Foundation 
makes its money selling SubGenius goods — 
requesting of those who may be offended by 
such material, “please purchase this but do 
not read it”. SubGenius love to give 
themselves a plug, whether it be through their own books, through 
their own pamphlets, through their own Media Barrage tapes (a 
collection of audio montages), or through copies of The Stark Fist 
Of Removal — The Official SubGenius Journal. As Stang himself 
says, “... SubGenius is essentially something for nothing. Well, 
actually that’s not true, because we do want your money, then you 
start getting something for nothing.” 

In one of their ads, SubGenius state that they: “perform miracles, 
answer any question ... and have a direct etheric hotline to space 
god JEHOVAH 1 ...” and if that isn’t appealing enough, SubGenius 
also promise its members “weird sex, drugs, and success in business!” 

Too good to be true? Of course. Highly improbable? Without 
doubt. Pretty damn peculiar? Yes, and they have a pretty damn funny 
questionnaire they ask you to fill in. In the great tradition of religious 
ambiguity and aesthetical mysticism, SubGenius ask things like: 
“Do you get messages from space beamed into your skull?” “Would 
you love to go looting during a riot?” “Do you sometimes go out 


Who is this man, 
and what does he know? 


beating up strangers?” “At night at home 
alone, are you sometimes convinced 
Charles Manson is in your closet?” “Do you 
automatically dislike members of strange 
religious cults?” Simply put a Y or N after 
each question, or SO for ‘sort of’. 


t doesn’t take much to get the hounds of 
narrow-mindedness snapping at heels, 
so one could assume that The Church 
Of The SubGenius must come in for its 
fair share of stick — as the recording of an 
actual fight breaking out onstage at a SubG 
gig would seem to testify (recorded for 
posterity on one of the Media Barrage 
tapes that I picked up). But, underneath all 
of the weirdness, SubGenius maintain that 
all of this “Bob” business, and all of the 
catchy sounding phrases, are nothing more 
than a joke. Indeed, “The Greatest Joke 
Ever Told!” And that’s the funny thing. The deeper the SubGenius 
joke goes, the more sense it appears to make. This isn’t to say for a 
moment that any of what SubGenius have to say is true, more that 
what they do say has an element of truth in it. It’s like Bob says, “The 
stupider it looks, the more important it probably is.” 
Praise “Bob”. Q 


David Kerekes is co-editor of Headpress magazine. He is 
working on the French publication Fantasy Film Memory as a 
contributing Text Supervisor. Since 1987 he has been a regular 
of the world’s foremost guide to exploitation cinema Shock 
Xpress, including an appraisal of the Vietnam veteran in the 
1991 Shock Xpress yearbook. He is currently seeking a 
publisher for Woodstock Pete and the Impossible Machine — 
a story which just might be true ... 


SIX STORIES BY BRITAIN’S NEWEST MASTER OF HORROR 


SIMON 


CLARK 


BLOOD & GRIT 


‘All of the stories resonate and confront” — FEAR 
“Cruelly brilliant and destabilising” — an Watson 


£3:99 inc p&p 


from BBR, PO Box 625, Sheffield, S1 3GY 
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Magazines long overdue, 
publications closing down with 
subscriptions outstanding. 

In this open letter to editors, 
disgruntled reader Paul Pinn asks: 


What the 
hell does 
the small 
press 
think it’s 
playing 
at? 


The recession seems to be 
playing havoc with a lot of small 
press magazines. The Edge is now 
many months overdue with its next 
issue, as is Vollmond. And Dagon 
is over a year overdue, although 
I understand the printer’s gone 
bust, the producer’s typewriter is 
knackered and he’s rather 
recessionized. He did say he hoped 
to have an issue out in a few months 
though! Works is another overdue 
by some months, as is The Gate and 
Nightfall. As for R.E.M ... 

| don’t know if it’s the recession 
that’s crippling publications or a 
lack of the dedication needed. 
Wouldn’t surprise me if a few 
enterprising individuals say “yeah, 
let’s start a mag, great idea,” and 
then after a few issues lose 
enthusiasm/money and get more 
interested in wine, women and song 
or just can’t cope because of 
pressure from full-time jobs. 

The annoying thing is, sending a 
subscription to a magazine only to 
see it fold before the sub has been 
fully realized. Smacks of a rip-off in 
some cases, and hardly encourages 
new readership support for perhaps 
more solid/worthy publications that 
have a firm foundation. 

The other irksome thing is 
people starting a magazine, folding 
it after a few issues then starting 
some new magazine soon after, 
probably folding that too before 
whacking out two or three others 
simultaneously to cover electro-funk 
poetry, romantic SF and tombstone 
horror prose with a surreal 
nanotechnology slant! 

And then we have the old bum 
chums club — you must have noticed 
it - work appearing by A, B and C in 
Z’s magazine, then A, B and Z’s 
work appearing in C’s magazine, 
then B, C and Z appearing in A’s 
magazine and so on, like some 
fucking Freemasons outfit. (Hmmm, 
perhaps that’s what it’s all about 
— secret fraternities.) 
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I wish some of the people who 
want to produce magazines would 
think long and hard before they 
start them, because those that don’t 
- and do it for some ego-tripping 
whim or whatever — do more harm 
than good to the whole small press 
business, regardless of what genre is 
being covered. It pisses off readers 
and (non-fraternity) contributors 
alike (presumably the latter is part 
of the former), makes them 
suspicious of parting with cash for 
subscriptions and generally dulls 
their enthusiasm for supporting the 
small press, especially at hard times 
like these. 

| think it might be a good idea if 
some magazine’s editor did an 
article on what is involved in 
putting together a publication, 
covering the whole process, 
including the financial and 
distribution aspects. Such an article 
might make us readers appreciate 
even more the no doubt hard work 
put into many magazines by their 
creators, make us realize just what 
the problems are. 

Finally, we have the editors of 
publications who squeal on about 
pushing back the boundaries of 
certain genres, such as horror, SF 
and fantasy, investigating new 
subjects, approaches and styles, 
refusing to be dictated to by the 
publishing giants blah blah. And 
what do you get? You pick up a 
magazine knocked out by such an 
editor and find the same boring 
themes treated in the same boring 
way and written in the same boring 
style as five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
even forty years ago! Send ’em 
something a little different and they 
react as if you’ve sent them a 
decaying corpse or a piece of 
contaminated moonrock or Elric’s 
hungry sword! 

Push back the boundaries? More 
like wrap em closer, mate, ‘cause 
imagination is a dangerous thing. J 


is going to sell that ‘many cop es of its premier issue, bu anything less and th 


~ unit cost goes through the roof. So you shell out the money to print the first Wo 


issues, and convince yourself the surplus will shift as back copies later. 
If the magazine is worth buying, then word gets round and sample copy sales 
trickle in. Maybe some subscriptions too, but people like Paul Pinn who support 


magazines from the earliest issues are very much in the minority. It takes time. 
For example, it wasn’t really until issue #10 that we could safely say that BBR had 
a solid base of readers who could be relied upon to subscribe and then renew 


their subscriptions to the magazine later. 
Most editors are too impatient to wait that long. They want success and they 
want it now. es the dole, is often seen as the magic formula for instant 


2 keep scldngo over. The more widely ee the editor’s name becomes, the bigger 
the postbag grows, and hem more time you spend j just keeping up with manuscripts 
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The Comet 


The last twelve feet of snow melted 
off in Mogoll6n in hardly over a week. 
Seems like spring has just come on in a 
hurry. 

The creek only came up about a foot 
though and didn’t carry off much. 
Several tires washed through town and 
one chainsaw. Joe Malloney retrieved 
the chainsaw, but he didn’t like the 
brand, so he tossed it back. 

A number of the fruit trees bloomed 
too early again this year. It is always a 
shame when the warm weather fools 
them. However, it is quite interesting to 
watch the bees shortly after sunrise 
landing on the frozen blossoms. 
Sometimes the flowers shatter with a 
lovely little tinkle. 

Mortimer Walker appeared briefly. 
First time anyone’s set eyes on him since 
early November. He apparently climbed 
up the Fannie Hill in the middle of the 
night to see the comet. 

Whether he saw it or not no one could 
tell, but his flashlight must have gone out 
on him somewhere up there. He passed 
through town, cursing comets, barbed 
wire, and cactus about halfway between 
dawn and sunrise. No telling when he’ll 
come outside again. 

Those lucky enough to have a garden 
on the sunny side of the street are already 
into their second crop of salad greens and 
got tomatoes and melons well along in 
cold frames. The sun is high enough now 
that even the shady side of the street is 
getting a fair amount. 

Stella and George Nevil live on the 
shady side, but they are avid gardeners. 
So they have been out with pry bars and 
come-a-longs harvesting the spring crop 
of rocks. 

The freezing and thawing brings new 
rocks to the surface every year, but the 
Nevils say it is nowhere near as hard to 
get their garden in condition to plant as 
when they started back in sixty-eight. 

“First three or four years,” Stella 
recalls, “we had to use a winch truck just 
to pull the rocks out enough to turn the 
soil. We haven’t had to use the winch on 
a rock but once in the past three years.” 

George says the truck has been worth 
the investment though. “We’re the 
closest wrecker from Whitewater Mesa 
to Snow Lake. We lost money at first.— 
Had no idea how fast we’d go through 
brakes. But now we charge by the 
vertical foot.” * 
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The Debate 


The campaign season is in full swing 
here in Mogollén. Several candidates for 
county office have come through, but 
none of them stirred up much excitement. 
One is running unopposed. Another didn’t 
have achance. A third is running for Stage 
Coach Inspector. This last actually did 
arouse some interest. Charity begins at 
home, but some folks believe there is a 
limit. 

Most people in Catron County, 
however, do not want the office of Stage 
Coach Inspector eliminated. The 
individual elected is invariably someone 
unfit to earn an honest living. By the time 
a bunch of bureaucrats in Santa Fe and 
Washington took their cut, welfare would 
surely be more expensive. 

The real political hot topic in Mogoll6n 
is the mayor’s race. 

Melissa Farnsworth, running as a 
Federalist, is advocating the incorporation 
of the Mogollén Militia. Most people in 
Mogollén are already adequately armed. 
However, Melissa wants us all to withhold 
our federal taxes to buy ammunition. 


The Going Away 
Party 


There was a going away party Sunday 
afternoon at the home of Lionel and 
Gretchen Pickens for Delores Frimmer. 

Mrs Frimmer has lived in Mogollén all 
her life except a few years just after the 
war. She is the only resident besides Elvira 
Sonderfeld who was born here. 

Though she is younger than Elvira, Mrs 
Frimmer’s health has declined since her 
husband, Josiah, passed away four years 
ago. Mrs Frimmer would have left sooner, 
but she couldn’t find a buyer for her house. 

“Tt’s not a shack. I had to get something 
for it.” 

Most folks that could afford a nice 
house thought Mogollén was too remote. 
It is also possible that Mrs Frimmer’s 
habit of answering the door with a twelve 
gauge shotgun in hand delayed the sale. 


Melissa’s husband, Jim, is running 
against her. Jim represents the Whig party. 
Jim Farnsworth believes Melissa’s 
position is absurd because no one in 
Mogoll6n makes enough to pay income 
taxes anyhow. Jim believes the purpose of 
government is to give people something to 
worry about. He advocates greater 
government obscurity and sending the 
citizenry more bills. 

Last Saturday, Jim and Melissa had a 
debate on the front step of the Museum. 

“Who’s going to pay the postage to 
send out all those bills?” Melissa 
demanded. 

“The taxpayer, of course. They always 
do.” 

“Waste of time. I say we should set up 
a toll booth at Deadman’s Curve and man 
it armed.” 

“Woman it, you mean.” 

Unfortunately, the rest of the debate is 
unprintable. Most of it was not very 
coherent either. The proprietors of the 
Museum, however, had no objection. Jim 
and Melissa’s performance drew such a 
crowd the Museum sold completely out of 
old bottles. 


Everyone is curious who the buyer is. 

“They paid cash. I believe they’re from 
someplace Back East. Nice people. 
Appreciate a clean gun.” 

Mrs Frimmer is not going very far 
away, only to Silver City. She just feels 
she needs to be closer to her doctor. 

“They’d probably arrest me if I went 
anyplace too civilised.” 

Mogoll6n winters are a consideration 
too, no doubt. She says the people who 
bought the house want to move right in, 
but she seems relieved to be going before 
the weather gets severe. 

Mrs Frimmer is leaving her lifelong 
home though: “Make a clean break, I say. 
If you’re going to do a thing, do it and be 
done.” 

Lionel and Gretchen are Mrs 
Frimmer’s contemporaries, but they are 
relative newcomers. They bought their 
place in 1972 and moved up full time 
when Lionel retired from his position as a 


by UNCLE RIVER 


Our New Mexico Correspondent 


Sam Jaramillo knew where an 
untouched dump had recently been 
unearthed over at the mine. To avert 
violence, Sam asked Jim to come help him 
collect bottles to restock the Museum. 
Gina Mitchell invited Melissa over for a 
beer. 

Luckily for Sam, Jim was too mad by 
then to talk at all. Gina wasn’t so fortunate. 

Melissa’s getting good at politicking 
though. On their way back with the 
bottles, Sam and Jim saw Gina and 
Melissa headed out in Gina’s truck. 

“Where you going?” Jim called out. 

“Deadman’s Curve,” Gina hollered 
back. And she roared off. * 


history teacher at Tuberville High School 
in Oklahoma five years later. 

The party was a great success. Most of 
Mogollén was there to wish Mrs Frimmer 
well. She even got a little tipsy and danced 
with Joe Malloney. However, she kept her 
gun in her hand the whole time, which 
cramped Joe’s style somewhat. 

Mrs Frimmer requested that rather than 
people giving her gifts, she would prefer 
to give away some of the things she 
doesn’t want to move: “If there’s one nice 
thing about this moving business, it is the 
chance to get rid of some of the junk that’s 
been cluttering up the house the last forty 
years. Maybe someone else would 
appreciate it. At least, they’ll have to 
pretend they do. I’ll feel better that way.” 

Mrs Frimmer will be missed by all of 
us here in Mogoll6n, as will her 
knowledge of the old days. There are all 
too few left who can tell us, any more, 
what it was like back when. * 
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ALPHA GALLERY 


edited by Joy Oestreicher 

A5, 213pp paperback, $8:95 from Mike 
Arnzen, SPWAO Publication Dispersal, 
1700 Constitution #D-24, Pueblo, 

CO 81001, USA 

In much the same way as The Pseudo- 
Nymph showcases the NSFA, so Alpha Gallery 
demonstrates the excellence and diversity of 
the North American small press. Created and 
published by the Small Press Writers and Artists 
Organization (SPWAO) to provide a ‘best of’ 
venue for creators at work in the genre, the list 
of contributors to the collection reads like an 
amazing ‘who's who’ of writers, artists, poets 
and editors. 

Ranging from Robert Frazier’s apocalyptic 
ringing-in of the millennium in “@nimas” to 
the playful fabrications of Jill Wilson Brennan’s 
“The Brazilian Jungle”; from the word terrorism 
of E.G. Hallaman’s “The Exploding Poem” to 
the winter chills of Roberta Debono’s “The 
Snow Wolf”, this anthology contains every kind 
of SF, fantasy and horror. For the record, 
personal favourites included: Marilyn K. 
Martin's “Stitches”, detailing the chilling 
revenge inflicted by a young seamstress upon 
the highschool hunk who both jilted and 
disabled her; Lois Tilton’s “The Crystal Battle- 
ments”, still reading as well as when it was first 
published in Space and Time in 1988; and Wayne 
Allen Sallee’s “| Am The American Dream”, 
urban madness like only Wayne can tell. 

Though there is far too much fiction and 
poetry to examine each item in detail, the two 
pieces of non-fiction deserve closer inspection. 

On the one hand, the essay by Kristine 
Kathryn Rusch and Dean Wesley Smith is the 
biggest disappointment of the whole book. 

In “Thanks and Elegant Company”, the 
people behind Pulphouse actually urge 

writers to boycott those small press magazines 
that do not pay for stories in hard cash, and 
claim that supporting only paying markets 

will “bring the standards of the small press 


BOOKS 


up to professional level”. 

They describe how offering high rates for 
stories secured big-name writers and thus high 
sales for Pulphouse, and assume that every 
small press magazine should want to follow in 
their footsteps. No doubt high rates of 
payment are necessary when competing for 
tid-bits from the novelists’ high table, but 
shouldn't the prime motivation of the small 
press be to cater for what's overlooked by the 
commercial markets? Without the small press a 
lot of work would never get published. 

Perhaps the runaway success of Pulphouse 
has clouded their opinion of the rest of the 
small press, but Rusch and Smith have 
forgotten that there is more to publishing than 
simply dollars per 1,000 words. An author 
writes a story because he has something to say, 
and because he wants to be read. He will 
communicate that message to the best of his 
ability, and being paid for that piece of work 
will not per se make it a better story. 

The attempts of Rusch and Smith to 
commercialise the small press stand not only 
to destroy much of its intrinsic enjoyment and 
turn many people away, but also to lower the 
overall quality of material published. 

That in itself was enough to make me very 
angry at the article. What really made me 
seethe, however, was that Rusch and Smith 
should in one breath be thanking SPWAO for 
voting Pulphouse Best Magazine of the Year, 
and in the next breath be accusing SPWAO 
members of being defeatist, insular, and 
perpetuating bad writing. To me their whole 
tone was patronising, condescending, and 
unbelievably self-congratulatory. Sadly, 
whereas | was once very excited at the prospect 
of finding out more about Pulphouse, | can see 
now that it is just another commercial outfit 
who view the world through dollar-coloured 
spectacles. 

By comparison (he said, relinquishing his 
soap box) “The Other Side of the Desk” by 
Janet Fox is an insightful and immensely 
worthwhile description of what small press 
editors have to put up with from prospective 
contributors. In particular, the number of 
manuscripts Janet has to reject simply on the 
grounds of inappropriateness when “one 
sample Scavenger’s issue would show — better 
than a thousand listings or ads — why | can’t 
use full page art, 50 line poems or 9,000 word 
articles”. 

She states that as high as a third of all 
submissions to Scavenger’s Newsletter are 
rejected for this reason (she should think 
herself lucky: with BBR it's over 75%) — what a 
waste of time and effort on the writer/artist’s 
part, not to mention a waste of valuable 
postage. | strongly recommend that this article 
goes top of the essential reading list. 

Overall, the whole production of A/pha 
Gallery deserves high praise. It is well laid out, 
and thoughtfully divided with whole sections of 
verse interspersed with the stories, rather than 
reducing individual poems to the status of gap 
fillers. The urge to pick favourites from the 


work included (and that left out) is to be 
expected, though | must confess | don’t think 
the illustrations reproduced in Alpha Gallery 
represent the true quality of artwork found in 
the numerous SPWAO magazines. 

Nonetheless, if you don’t know much 
about the US small press, or even if you're 
already familiar with the likes of New Pathways, 
Space & Time, Nectulpa and Grue and want to 
find out more, then Alpha Gallery provides an 
entertaining and highly stimulating tour of the 
Stateside fantastic press. Q 


THE GOLDEN VOID 


by Allen Ashley 

A5, 28pp, £1:25 (payable to Allen Ashley 
Lucas) from Allen Ashley, 8 Ainsley Street, 
Bethnal Green, London E2 ODL 

Allen Ashley chronicles the early years of 
the seminal space rock group Hawkwind, from 
their eponymous first album released in 1970 
to their final album for United Artists, Warrior 
on the Edge of Time, in 1975. 

His album-by-album, track-by-track 
appreciation of their output is as much the 
autobiography of a dedicated fan, and this 
personal approach makes The Golden Void 
much more readable that Kris Tait's This is 
Hawkwind — Do Not Panic. 

| was very pleased to see equal space 
devoted to Robert Calvert's Captain Lockheed 
album, and while to my mind Calvert didn’t 
produce his best work until later in the decade, 
there is plenty in his earlier contributions to 
Hawkwind to indicate why he counts as one of 
the greatest ever SF poets. Q 


POLY: New Speculative Fiction 


edited by Lee Ballantine 

ISBN 0-938075-05-5, A4 336pp paperback, 
$16:95 from Ocean View Books, PO Box 
102650, Denver, CO 80250, USA 

The emphasis and publishing of SF poetry 
seems to be declining very slowly in the UK, yet 
over in the States there is a steady and 
appreciative audience. It’s where poets like the 
UK's Darlington and Sneyd move. 

This is why Poly would probably be 90% 
ineffective of the British market, even taking 
into account names like Darlington, Tom Disch, 
Ray Bradbury, Steve Rasnic Tem, Mark Rich, 
Bruce Boston and David R. Bunch (he of the 
Moderna fame) among many of the ‘new’ 
pioneers of this new literature. My only real 
criticism of the collection, which is more of an 
observation, is the lack of the true story. The 
book is a proliferation of experimental poetry 
and has maybe two ‘proper’ stories in it. Not 
very good for a collection of speculative fiction. 

| was struck by the work of Peter 
Dillingham and how his work was similar in 
form and boldness to that of Michael 
Butterworth’s stuff in the mid to late period of 
New Worlds — really striking and different. 
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Horrific enterprise 


Nick Royle touted this book round more 
than a dozen publishers before doing the 
decent thing by going independent. No 
obligatory Stephen King or Dean Koontz shorts 
here, just a bunch of brand new horror stories 
by British writers, two of whom are publishing 
for the first time. 

Darklands is aimed at the same discerning 
audience as Chris Morgan's Dark Fantasies 
(Legend, 1989) and there is even the common 
link of a Steve Gallagher borderline 
supernatural tale. “Dark” is very much the 
buzzword in fantasy and horror circles these 
days. “Dark” denotes thought-provoking, 
psychological, hint and suggest horror as 
opposed to the slash/blood/puke/psycho-killer 
style of certain protagonists. The original 
version of Cat People as opposed to The Texas 
Chain-Saw Massacre. 

Make no mistake, though, there is horror 
here. Kevin Mullins’ “The Little Boy's Room” 
works on the Gothic premise that the sins of 
the father shall be visited upon the son. Joel 
Lane delineates the oh so oppressively familiar 
urban environment to deal with the theme of 
needing to belong. His deceptively plain style 


nothing more than a coincidence.” 


Allen Ashley 


DARKLANDS edited by Nicholas Royle 
Egerton Press, 117pp, ISBN 0-9518520-0-0. £3:50 from Egerton Press, 
5 Windsor Court, 24 Avenue Road, London N15 5JQ 


| EDITED BY ‘ FO! 


JRE BY 
RAMSEY CAMPBELI 


BANICHOLAS ROY LE 


offers just the merest glimpses of a credible monstrosity he holds back from describing in full. 
A disturbing, accomplished tale with a pessimistic view of human relationships. 

In a somewhat different style is Judy Hines’ vignette “Under the Fairy Lights” with its 
elliptical narration and discontented, possibly deranged heroine; yet she also yearns to belong, 
to be loved. This story bears several re-readings, coming across as a critique of city life — "It was 
nothing but concrete and dirt”; housewifery — “I’d even hoovered the carpets ... which was a 
step in the right direction”; marriage and adultery — “| met Martin under the fairy lights ... he 
told me that | had beautiful breasts and that he was a friend of Peter's”; and the trappings of 
materialism — “we were nothing much, just suits, cars, briefcases ... red wine ... We were 


In a more wry vein is Mark Morris’ “The Fertilizer Man”, a story of two scenes plus a twist 
ending concerning itself with tomatoes, teenagers, revenge and rebirth! 

Aspiring as it does to greater literary merit than the latest gut-ripper from whatsisname, 
Darklands is an anthology that deserves your support and attention. 


Robert Frazier is on form, as is Darlington — 
no matter how experimental these guys are, 
they always seem to retain something 
‘graspable’. Juxtaposed with this is Douglas 
Barbour — straight in there, shooting from the 
hip with hard, cold experimentalism, and 
coming across as a distant collection of words 
that seem to have been murdered and left 
bleeding. 

Tom Disch, when he’s in experimental 
‘mode’ can be inspiring, or (in his post New 
Worlds stuff) a little too much. In Poly he settles 
in between and plays it safe with a kind of 
Shakespeare on acid. 

It's pretty unfair to base judgement on 
many of the pieces in one sitting — they're just 
too ‘new’, too, well speculative to be digested 
by the unsuspecting. | can well imagine that 
even in the States, many of the contents will be 
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viewed and judged carefully. So | can’t even 
guess how poor Tommy will react. Gone are 
the days of one-way reader/writer relationships. 
A state now exists where the reader has to 
really work harder to appreciate and 
understand what a poet wants you to 
understand or see. 

Every now and then, though, poems 
appear that give tremendous reward from the 
one-sit read, like David Lunde’s “Looking 
Backward”, Georg Taki’s “Decline” and, 
surprise, surprise, Ray Bradbury's “To Ireland, 
No More”, written in 1983. And it rhymes! 
Very much a traditional poem and one 
wonders (apart from because it is Bradbury) 
why he should be appearing alongside such 
different material. 

As usual, the production of the book is 
superb, putting any similar British SF 


publication well and truly in the shade. The 
whole reminded me of a kind of poetic version 
of Dangerous Visions and that in ten years time 
the ‘new and dangerous’ poetry contained 
therein may be rather tame. But then again | 
doubt it. 

| would recommend that you should 
consider this book seriously, then get it — if only 
to show you the way speculative poetry/fiction 
is going. It shows the faith that the editor has 
in the writing as opposed to the fashions of 
literature, and as such deserves credit. 
Dave W Hughes Q 


THE PSEUDO-NYMPH 


edited by Chris Hart 

ISBN 0-9517848-0-3, A4, 44pp, £2:25 
(payable to C. Hart) from The Pseudo- 
Nymph, c/o Chris Hart, 16 Walker Avenue, 
Great Lever, Bolton BL3 2DU 

You shouldn't need too much of an 
introduction to the NSFA (check the ads 
elsewhere in BBR for more details), but you 
may not be too familiar with the rest of the 
member magazines. The Pseudo-Nymph is an 
anthology of material selected from those 
magazines that provides an excellent showcase 
of what there is to offer. 

The editors of the six magazines involved 
have each provided a story and a shorter piece 
of their own choice and, perhaps surprisingly, 
no-one has gone for the big names. Instead, 
what we are presented with is material that is 
more representative of the small press. 

Peter T. Garrett's “Voices of Other Times” 
is an unusual choice from Dream, given that it 
deals with pseudoscience as opposed to hard 
science, but it is a strong alternative history 
story, and a good start to the anthology. 

Dorothy Davies has what is probably the 
weirdest contribution with “Night Games”, 
and helps to show why Nova SF will be sorely 
missed. 

“The Ragged Boy”, by Chris Naylor, is from 
Auguries. Despite having a telegraphed climax, 
this ghost story carries a certain charm. 

BBR has two stories included: D.F. Lewis's 
short-short “Madge”, and David Hast’s 
stunning “Crime Watcher”. You remember this 
one. Got a kick like a mule. 

Dave W. Hughes has done well in this 
collection: not only has The Scanner chosen his 
evocative and surreal “The Song of the 
Shapes” (the best story that I've seen in my 
limited reading of that magazine), but Works’ 
own choice, Andrew A. Eastwood's “The 
Crime of John Stroud”, is one of the best 
stories in here. The plot hinges on a very 
unusual prisoner, and it’s now possible to see 
what a disservice was done to this story by 
originally splitting it over two issues. 

Also included is an article on Michael 
Moorcock’s Behold The Man, and poetry from 
Andrew Darlington, J.P.V. Stewart, Elizabeth 
Hillman and Ann Keith. 

The artwork is of a very high standard, 
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ranging from a beautiful Kevin Cullen cover to 
interiors by Dreyfus, Alan Hunter, A. Moyse 
and others; some of it from the original 
magazine publication, some of it new. A lot of 
the prose has been much better served here 
than in its original settings. 

Anyone who has read any of the NSFA 
magazines would have chosen a different line- 
up (hey, new game to pass the time!), but 
there is no denying that Chris Hart has put 
together a very nice collection. Even if you have 
no intention of checking out the other 
magazines, you'll find that The Pseudo-Nymph 
is worth reading. 

Jim Steel ley 


SPACE BALTIC by Anselm Hollo 


ALL THE VISIONS by Rudy Rucker 
ISBN 0-938075-12-8, 200pp paperback, 
$9:95 from Ocean View Books, PO Box 
102650, Denver, CO 80250, USA 

Anselm Hollo’s poetry in this collection is 
presented in (more or less) chronological order 
— starting from the early sixties. | have to admit 
that | didn’t like the majority of these poems. 
| just couldn't get into them. They're the sort 
of poems that annoy me: | really want to like 
them — so much care has gone into the 
presentation, so much time and money; the 
editor (Lee Ballantine) has obviously seen 
something in the poetry, so why can't |? 

The logic in some of the lines is just way above 
my understanding. Maybe, with a bit of time, 
and a lot of patience, several re-readings may 
pay off. 

The cover art for Rudy Rucker’s half of the 
book is a striking piece of imagery from Robert 
Williams. It has that kind of effect where every 
time you look at it, something new appears, 
and sets the book off to a good start. 

All The Visions is a three paragraph story, 
which makes breaking off (like to sleep, or piss) 
a pain in the ass — no matter how enthralling 
the story is ... And enthralling it is too. Full of 
all-American icons that seem to make Britain a 
piss-poor comparison: driving the Chevy 
sounds oh so much richer and street-wise than 
driving the Sierra. 

This, actually, is my first meeting with the 
work of Rucker — and | was impressed. The 
writing flows so naturally — no contrivances, no 
effort is needed to read this book. A Sunday 
afternoon stroll of a read, through a rich and 
vivid landscape. 

Humour plays a starring role — several 
sections had me chuckling — but the diversity of 
the characters is like entering a room full of 
‘interesting’ people. 

It's a shame that Rucker had to be doubled 
with Hollo — mind you, | guess there will be a 
few out there in readerland who'll be 
wondering how Rucker came to be teamed up 
with such a wonderful poet. It takes all kinds, 
and I'm sure this is a ‘double’ that comes pretty 
close to catering for those ‘kinds’. 

Dave W Hughes QO 
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UK MAGAZINES UK 


DREAMS FROM WITHIN part 11 
A5, 60pp, £1:00 + 50p p&p from Darren 
Bentley, 74 Monteith Crescent, Boston, 
Lincs PE21 9AY 

Reading Dreams from Within gave me a 
terrific sense of déja vu of eight years ago 
when BBR first started, and | was trading with 
a whole load of music fanzines. We've long 
since drifted out of touch, and I'd forgotten 
how different this type of magazine really is 
from any other type of small press I've come 
across. 

Maybe it’s the overwhelming need to 
communicate above all else that sets them 
apart. Who cares if the production’s a bit 
rough, the writing less than polished, so jong 
as you get the message across? 

Reading Dreams from Within brings you 
back down to earth to remind you just why 
people start magazines. There’s an attitude that 
permeates the grass roots of the music scene, 
not at the indie level but deeper still, where 
groups are still scraping enough together to 
get their first demo pressed up. Just as some 
people start magazines, others form bands. 

You probably won't have heard of some of 
the bands featured in Dreams from Within, and 
perhaps you never will: Joy & The Loveless, 
Rubber-Leather-Plastic, Another Cuba, White 
Slug, Momento Mori, Every New Dead Ghost — 
the list seems endless. 

What they all seem to be saying though, is 
how apathetic the general public is towards 
new ideas and experiences, how the indie 
charts are just as fashion-influenced and hype- 
driven as the main charts, and how the popular 
music press is motivated not by musical talent 
but by fashion taste. All in all, there’s some 
pretty close parallels between the music 
business and the SF publishing industry, 
parallels that don’t sometimes become 
apparent until you view them both from the 
bottom of the ladder. 

Slotted in amongst the band interviews, 
there are features on New Age thinking such as 
healing and shamanic dreamtime, conversation 
with practising witches and an interview with 
Sounds reporter Cathi Unsworth. 

There's also quite a variety of material 
connected with Storm Constantine which 
might be of interest to more specialist 
readers. An interview with Storm discusses 
The Monstrous Regiment and her choice of 
controversial subjects, and another interview 
profiles the editors of Inception, a newsletter/ 
magazine devoted to Storm's books and 
a further exploration of some of the issues 
they address. Finally, a short essay by Storm 
herself explores the popular mythology of the 
vampyre and the fascination of the vampyre’s 
kiss. 

As | said before, don’t expect something 
flash and glossy when you buy this magazine. It 
may be rough and less than polished, but it’s 
raw, it’s vital, and it’s entertaining. Q 


FAX 21 #1 

A5, 44pp, £2:50 (4/£9:50) from Tony Lee, 
13 Hazely Combe, Arreton, Isle of Wight, 
PO30 3AJ 

Publishing news reports from 50 years in 
the future, Fax 27 is quite literally ahead of its 
time. Get the news before it happens: 2 Live 
Crew rapper Luther Campbell is President of 
the USA, a country now fighting to retain its 
integrity as Hawaii, Alaska and Oregon declare 
independence from the Union; packs of killer 
robo-dogs terrorise London's pedestrians; 
there’s talk of raising the QE2; multiple clones 
the Michael Jackson Five control a multi- 
national entertainments empire; and Elvis 
Presley makes a comeback after reconstitution 
from DNA samples taken from his Gracelands 
grave. 

Alan Garside, Steve Sneyd, Kevin Lyons, 
John Peters, Anthony North and Andy 
Darlington are just some of the reporters with 
the crystal balls, and the result is enough ideas 
in just one issue to keep many SF writers 
occupied for the rest of their lives. Adverts for 
21st century products — reconditioned satellites, 
VR products, cures for space sickness, and 
genetically engineered pets — all add to the 
vision of society in the year 2041. There’s so 
much thought gone into the magazine that it 
all seems remarkably probable, certainly when 
you consider that the timescale is already well 
within many people’s lifespans. 

This is no stuffy extrapolation, but my only 
fear is that some of the pointed irony and 
amusing sideswipes might pall after a while. 
Nonetheless, if you like your science fiction 
provocative but fun, then Fax 27 is excellent 
entertainment. Q 


FLICKERS’n’FRAMES #14 

AS5, 52pp, £1:50 (4/£5:50) from John Peters, 
299 Southway Drive, Southway, Plymouth, 
Devon PL6 6QN 

In these hard times for publishers, John 
Peters puts the rest of us to shame by bringing 
out Flickers‘n’Frames with clockwork regularity. 
Being a quarterly can make some of the news 
and reviews quickly out of date if you don’t 
read the magazine right away, but if like me 
you're pressed for time, the three-monthly 
round-up of recent film and video releases is a 
quick and easy way of keeping up with an area 
you might normally have to pass by. 

John knows how to strike a good balance 
however, and the shift towards fiction and 
more general articles makes potential 
outdatedness much less of a problem than it 
used to be. | must confess the stories in this 
issue are a little too self-indulgent for my liking, 
though there can be no such complaints about 
the non-fiction. 

Here the highlights are Jeff Downes’ 
overview of John Carpenter's original 
soundtracks, and Mike Ashley's appraisal of 
Tangerine Dream’s 40-plus albums. In each 
case well-written and informative, both pieces 


fulfill all the requirements of good critical 
articles. 

It's with these music-related articles that 
Flickers’n’Frames really excells, and which have 
done so much to carve the magazine a niche. 
The regular soundtrack and electronic music 
columns create a much-needed crossover 
between the SF field and areas of interest 
usually kept quietly separate, making 
Flickers’n’Frames a valuable addition to 
anybody's reading list. Q 


LIGHT’S LIST OF LITERARY 


MAGAZINES (1991) 

AS, 10pp, 40p plus A5 SAE from 
Photon Press, 29 Longfield Road, 
Tring HP23 4DG 

This is the British equivalent of publications 
such as Factsheet Five, and the term literary 
magazine covers everything from Interzone to 
Poetry Durham and Delhi London Poetry 
Quarterly. Well over 200 magazines are listed in 
here, and some are pretty esoteric indeed. 

The listings are packed pretty close 
together, but are easily legible. What you get is 
the name, a contact address, and a brief 
description of the contents (ie. BBR is down as 


taking “Short Stories, Novel Extracts, Art”). 

Light's List is published annually, but it 
contains a couple of pages of corrections and 
alterations that are constantly updated, so 
errors are kept to a minimum. You don’t get a 
flash publication for your money (I’m still not 
sure what the picture on the cover is meant to 
be), but c'mon, what else can you get for 40p? 
If you're remotely interested in reading, or are 
looking for markets for your own material, 
you'd be a cretin not to get a copy. 


Jim Steel oO 


THE LYRE #1 

A4, 40pp, £2:20 (3/£5:75) from Nicholas 
Mahoney, 275 Lonsdale Avenue, Intake, 
Doncaster, South Yorkshire DN2 6HJ 

To attract submissions for their launch 
issue, The Lyre ran a short story competition 
offering cash prizes for the best. The three 
winners are featured here: Eric Brown, Keith 
Brooke and C.N. Gilmore. 

Brown's “The Phoenix Experiment” is well 
written, as one would expect, but the story 
lacks real substance, and ultimately collapses 
for want of adequate backbone. The reader is 
left with an exercise in depressing 


HEADPRESS #2 


Bizarre culture, deviant conceptions and 
cinematic extremes clock in to make this 
magazine an essential exploration of the more 
bizarre and deviant aspects of modern culture. 

Amongst the features in this issue are 
interviews with legendary film director Samuel 
Z. Arkoff, Nekromantik 2 director Jorg 
Buttgereit and star Monika M., and The 
Church of the Female Orgasm; plus the truth 
about serial killers and God, sex psychedelia, 
Crazy Guys, World Cinema ... and much more. 

Perhaps the most impressive point for me 


the three editors — Davids Flint, Kerekes and 
Slater — all write with an intelligence and lack 
of sensationalism that allow readers to make 
up their own minds about the subjects 
discussed. 

For example, the interview with Patrick the 
Body Piercer, although illustrated with photos 
of his work, steers clear of the gory details to 
concentrate on professional standards, the 
right kind of aftercare, and the special 
attention given to clients who carry HIV. 

Some of the articles are reminiscent of the 


the magazine all the more enjoyable. 


was the high quality of the material presented: 


Outrageous contagious 


A4, 60pp, £3:50 (4/£12) from Headpress, PO Box 160, Stockport, Cheshire, SK1 4ET 


social documentaries produced by RE/Search in the States, but there’s nothing derivative about 
Headpress. Transvestite confessions, call girl card collecting, and the death of writing, are 
discussed with originality and enthusiasm that is highly infectious, and of course makes reading 


Quite simply, if you’re wanting a feast of unique and essential information on the strange, 
surreal and psychotic aspects of life on the edge, then you need look no further. Q 
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sentimentality, and a sense of having been let 
down by a writer who is capable of exceptional 
work. Keith Brooke's story is even less 
inspired/inspiring. It is unimaginative and flat; 
another instance of an author doing less than 
his best for the small press. In fact, of the three 
prize-winners, only C.N. Gilmore's “The Miracle 
Worker” is unusual and fairly original, and 
should perhaps have done better than its third 
placing in the honours. 

The most intriguing piece of fiction in this 
first issue is Simon Clark's “Stan Laurel Directs 
the Crucifixion of Christ (Slapstick or Straight)”, 
although | felt that the ending left something 
to be desired (the story’s that is, not the 
Crucifixion’s). Something different from the 
Simon Clark we are used to, but original as 
ever. 

The non-fiction highlight is Andy 
Darlington’s interview with the brilliant Ramsey 
Campbell, one of the most active and involved 
figures in genre fiction. 

Overall, not a bad first issue, but plenty of 
room for improvement — not least in the 
cluttered layout and appallingly bad 
illustrations. 

Rick Cadger Q 


THE ORIENT EXPRESS #1 
A4, 20pp, £1:50 + 30p p&p (4/£6 post paid) 
from The Orient Express, c/o Astounding 
Comics, 61 Pyle Street, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, PO30 1UL 

_ "Ata time when Western fantasy films are 
becoming increasingly staid and so very 
predictable, the fast paced and imaginative 
offerings from the Orient look all the more 
appealing. The Orient Express is the result of a 
desperate search for something more 
entertaining than the latest rehash of Alien or 
worn out teen massacre derivative.” 

So opens the editorial of this new critical 
magazine, and a sounder reason for starting a 
magazine you'd be hard pressed to find. At the 
helm is Kevin Lyons, making a welcome return 
to editorial duties since his departure from The 
Scanner several years ago. Readers of that 
other Isle of Wight media magazine, Strange 
Adventures, will already be familiar with other 
contributors like Tony Lee, Paul Leone and Carl 
Meewezen, and the experience this line-up 
brings to The Orient Express make this a very 
accomplished first issue indeed. 

Starting with anime Japanese animation), 
the most popular and accessible form of 
Oriental cinema, and working their way 
through the horror/ghost/romance/comedies of 
Hong Kong, Japanese live action movies and 
Godzilla (of course!), to the cheap B-features 
churned out in the Philippines, the background, 
merits and pitfalls of the miriad producers, 
productions and directors are explored using 
reviews of individual works, and more general 
feature articles. 

Despite some imaginative title artwork 
from Alan Hunter, the presentation is rather 
rough and ready, though here improvements 
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_AUGURIES 


Cheques: ‘N Morton’ 
48 Anglesey Road 
Alverstoke 


The ‘new-look’ AUGURIES, 
over 70 pages of SF, 
Fantasy and psychological 
terror; illustrated stories 
and poems; book and maga- 
zine reviews, letters: 


£1.75 post-paid 
£7.00 post-paid 4-issue 
subscription 

US subscribers, contact 
Anne Marsden, NSFA 


Gosport 
Hants, PO12 2EQ 


“Very much with an atmosphere of its own, AUGURIES leans towards the more 
traditional SF, but with the occasional lurch towards the less conventional... 
Like an old friend, dependable and reliable." - Sam Jeffers, DREAM #29 


+ a delight to receive..." - Michael Ashley, SF Historian 


Theme issues have featured TIME, THE ARTS, and the current numbers (#14 and #15) 
feature GREEN subjects; to come are themes for GODS, LOVE and FREEDOM. 


. theme issues. 


+ @ productive and fruitful path for the future development 
of this magazine. 


- BBR #18 


"AUGURIES has a more humanist side to it." - David Berthelot, Letters #13 


CAR IVAL~ 
(iA he 


_DISTRIBUTION ii 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR 
CONTINUALLY UPDATED COMPRE- (a 
HENSIVE CATALOGUE, FEATURING 
THE LATEST IN HORROR/SCI-FI/ 
UNDERGROUND PUBLICATIONS 


(ebaes a an ee Road Boritieee: 
South Humberside, DNI6 [EP un 
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are promised. More importantly though, Kevin Lyons and his team 
present their information with such a lively and infectious enthusiasm it’s 
hard not to get involved. Now I've got a better idea of what's it’s all 
about, | for one will be making a greater effort to catch some of the more 
obscure titles offered by convention film programmes and specialist 
retailers. Q 


perCHANCE #6 
A5, 40pp, 70p from Jim Johnston, 44 Hillcrest Drive, Doagh Road, 
Newtownabbey, Co Antrim BT36 6EQ 

Role-playing has never been something I’ve really been interested in, 
but if anything can thaw my apathy towards RPG it’s perChance 
magazine. 

You may remember how an earlier issue brought us the bizarre hybrid 
“CthulhuPunk” scenario. Wondering how they could ever better that, | 
promptly got hooked into “The Game With No Name” — you guessed it: 
role-playing the Spaghetti Western! 

Apparently existing systems are so complex that quick gunfights 
aren't easy, so Darren Graham has adopted the Chaosium system with 
elements of Ringworld and RuneQuest to come up with something less 
unwieldy. Once it got further than working out how who cocks/draws 
first | was floundering, but with Mexican accents aplenty it looks like a 
whole lot of fun to play. 

Completely over the top however is the scenario for Neighbours — 
“Death Comes to Ramsey Street”. Just imagine, suggests Jonathan 
Turner, how much more interesting that godawful soap would be if the 
residents of the Ramsey Street cemetary dropped around for dinner one 
evening. And what if most of the cast had some severe psychological 
problems which only manifested themselves under situations of extreme 
stress. Such as being attacked by blood-crazed Undead. Now do you get 
the picture? 

For optimum laughs this may be a scenario best saved for Friday 
nights after 10 pints of Foster’s and a dodgy curry carry-out, but when 
you've done all those nasty things you've always wanted to do to the 
people in Neighbours, try watching another episode of your favourite slice 
of Australian sub-culture, and it'll never look the same again. Honestly, 
reading this scenario | hadn't laughed as much in ages. 

But I’m looking at this off-kilter, as I'd be foolish to present 
perChance as nothing but piss-take. There’s a lot of thought and 
preparation gone into these scenarios, including the third in the 
magazine, “The Strange Case of the Rusty Corpse”, based on Bram 
Stoker's Dracula for use with Cthulhu by Gaslight. 

What the guys at perChance are achieving is to push role-playing into 
situations it probably won't have encountered before, and to make 
players enthusiastic about new ideas in a fun but stimulating way. Q 


SCHEHERAZADE #1 
A5, 34pp, £1:75 (4/£6:00) from Liz Counihan, St Ives, Maypole 
Road, East Grinstead, West Sussex RH19 1HL. 

Scheherazade boasts one of the sexiest covers I've seen in a while: 
black and glossy with a neat gold logo. 

Inside the magazine there are four pieces of fiction, and an 
interview with Jane Gaskell, author of the “Atlan” fantasy series of 
books. Of the stories, it is disappointing that only Haydn Middleton's 
piece comes close to satisfying. “The Phoenix Farm” is an atmospheric 
and unusual fantasy/ghost story, which is let down only by the note of 
self-consciousness that has crept into the writing — as if the author was 
uncomfortable with the stylised, formal manner of speech adopted by 
his characters. The other stories are rather bland, and the artwork that 
accompanies them is dull, if competent. 

Scheherazade’s intention, we are told, is to provide an alternative 
to the inhuman and unfeeling techno-emphasis of recent SF trends, 
and it has attempted to be true to this aim. With more discerning 
editing Scheherazade could become a very interesting magazine. As 
it is, too many of the editorial/production personnel crop up as 


BBR 


contributors to easily allay fears of nepotism, 
and judging by the standard of some of their 
offerings, it may be here that the magazine's 
weakness lies. 

Rick Cadger Q 


SCRATCH #5 

A5, 48pp, £1:50 (3/£4:00) from Mark 
Robinson, 24 Nelson Street, The Groves, 
York YO3 7NJ 

Just as Dreams From Within reminded me 
of the music fanzines | used to trade with, so 
Scratch took me back to the poetry scene that 
BBR and Works were at one time working 
alongside in organisations such as the 
Yorkshire Federation of Small Presses. 

And, as with the music fanzines, the 
emphasis in the poetry small press is to 
communicate. If it’s flash typeset paperbacks 
you want, then go to Faber or Carcanet. 
Otherwise, you arm yourself with typewriter 
and photocopier and enter the fray with the 
true word of the imagination. 

The greatest enemy of the poetry small 
press is the armchair radical trying to live 
dangerously by being “right on” for the 
evening. Mark Robinson is astute enough to 
see through the clichés and foregone 
conclusions, the diary entries disguised as 
poems, making Scratch one of the more 
inspiring poetry magazines I've read for a long 
time. 

Pointed observations of inequality and 
everyday hypocrisy worked better for me 
than more personal and image-laden poetry; 
heartily recommended in this issue, therefore, 
are the contributions from John Saul, David 
Crystal, Tim Cumming and Helen Kitson, with 
the highlight being Sylvia Dann’s “Back to 
Nature”. Qa 


ZERO HOUR #1 

AS, 48pp, £1:60 (4/£7:00) from Fast Lizard 
Graphics, 20 Thorpe Green Drive, Leymour, 
Golcar, Huddersfield, HD7 4QU 

Readers will remember this crew of head- 
cases from their piece “Porcupine” in BBR #19. 
If you liked that, then Zero Hour is for you. 

How to describe the magazine? A number 
of words spring to mind: energetic, 
enthusiastic, dodgy, surreal, hilarious; get the 
idea? | doubt it. 

Words and images are used in many ways 
here: as weapons; to amuse; as a means to 
destroy balance and orientation. In fact, it 
seems somehow inappropriate to attempt to 
review Zero Hour at all; it is too subjective an 
experience. It may be excellent — it may be 
crap. Personally | keep turning back to the 
quietly-shouting Geek, and a thing called 
“HEAD (head)"; please — don’t ask! Read this 
magazine at your own risk. | refuse to be held 
responsible ... 

Rick Cadger g 
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STATESIDE 


NOMO-THE-ZINE 
A5, 16pp, available for “The Usual” from 
Rudi Rubberoid, PO Box 2432, Bellingham, 
WA 98227, USA 

After Rudi abdicated the helm of 
The Rubber Fanzine it was feared he was 
gone for good. But no, he’s back with this 
curious fanzine of personal essays, collages, 
drawings and other wonders, thoughtfully 
supplied in bite-sized morsels. Not a rubber 
stamp in sight mind, so’s not to “compete with 
his past”, but with Rudi’s network of 
correspondents it’s not surprising to see such 
familiar names as Oncle George, A1 Waste 
Paper, Any Salyer and Ruggero Maggi cropping 
up in Nomo as well. It's weird, crazy and light- 
hearted, and has a circulation of only 50 copies 
— but if you appeal to his Editorial Whim 
(or better still, send him something to publish) 
you could get lucky too. Q 


STRANGE PLASMA #4 

A4, 54pp, (overseas rates 4/$23) from 
Edgewood Press, PO Box 264, Cambridge, 
MA 02238, USA 

Edgewood Press has a reputation as a 
quality small press publishing house, so it 
comes as little surprise to find that its fiction 
magazine can boast a strong line-up of 
contributors. 

R.A. Lafferty kicks off #4 with the longest 
story in this issue, “The Hound Dog's Ear”. 

An intriguing blend of Celtic and comic strip 
mythology, it suffers from slow pacing and a 
rushed ending. Light-hearted, fun, but 
ultimately lightweight. 

Kathleen Ann Goonan’s “The Snail Man” 
is a creature who tails the Walter Mitty 
protagonist until he is forced to confront his 
imagination, with the story hinging on the 
determination of objective reality. 

If you want mind-games that'll really fuck 
up your lobes, though, then Yoshio Aramaki’s 
“The Blue Sun” is the one to read. Killer of an 
opening line: 

The bidders slowly gathered around the 

dead girl's body. 

This compelling and disturbing imagery promises 
an exploration of male sexual perception, but 
Aramaki initially appears to sidestep the issue in 
favour of playing around with personal identity. 
His amphetamine paced story, however, hits all 
the targets that it aims for. 

“The Village in the Trees” is readable, 
enjoyable even, but Paul Park comes on too 
heavily with The Moral. A traveller returns to 
his village to find that the guru, who'd 
dispatched him on his journey of self- 
awareness, is dying and has changed his 
opinions on the true value of life. Jack Womack 
has a similar tale, this time concerning a 
determined farmer. Once the preaching is 
overcome, the reader finds two very neat 
stories. 

The most eye-catching story comes from 
Lyn Conchie. Imagine that you've got access to 
DTP software, and you want to present a story 
as convincing-looking press-cuttings and 


headed memos. Would you then use it to 
rewrite “Little Bo Peep” ? 

Strange thing is, the rest of the magazine is 
rarely visually arresting. There’s some great 
interiors from SMS and a lovely cover from 
Omar Rayyan, but the overall impression is that 
editor Steve Pasechnick is quite happy to settle 
for a merely functional layout. 

There's an interview from James P. Blaylock 
and an article from Gwyneth Jones, and that 
rounds off #4. Strange Plasma may lack the 
electricity and punk attitudes of Edge Detector 
or New Pathways, but it is, without any doubt, 
a quality magazine. 

Jim Steel Q 


XIZQUIL #5 
A5, 60pp, $3:50 (3/$10) from Uncle River, 
PO Box 285, Reserve, New Mexico 87830, USA 

Reading Xizquil is like eating out at a fine 
restaurant, with Uncle River as proprietor, 
maitre d’, head chef and wine waiter all rolled 
into one. Out of deference to his expertise, and 
because you've eaten here several times before, 
you take the menu de! dia, billed today as 
“transformation and the substance 
convoluted”. 

We are welcomed by our host and 
ushered to our table; foregoing aperitivos we 
commence the primer plato, a short taster by 
Scott C. Virtes entitled “Bricks”. Wild animals 
are turned into bricks to ensure they survive 
ecological disaster; insects become stucco, and 
algae and bacteria become cement and mortar. 
With sorceror’s apprentice unwittingness the 
process is reversed, and civilisation collapses as 
all manufactured goods resume their natural 
form. 

Then swiftly into the main course, a 
45-page collaboration by Al Manachino and his 
granddaughter Jennifer, where again 
appearances prove deceptive. Investigating an 
old house that he has recently acquired, 
Monsieur Alfred and his colleagues Inspector 
P____ and Doctor Souffle discover a world of 
magic surrealism, where cellars become disused 
metro stations, ghostly spectres the products of 
a massive sound factory, and plague morgues 
the charnel house of a chilling mass murderer. 
The Manachino partnership use similar 
ingredients to an earlier contribution to Xizquil 
#2, but this time achieve a superior blend, the 
interplay revealing a greater depth to the 
characters than previously. 

After such a filling spread, we are given a 
light dessert — Steve Sneyd’s short poem 
“The Pleasure of the Groundlings”, and 
Brad Boucher’s “Nature’s Way”. 

The food at Xizquil is by no means nouvelle 
cuisine, but neither is it simple fare. Under the 
subtitle “A Place Where Social Consciousness 
and Creative Speculation Meet”, Uncle River 
introduces work which comments on present 
society, or which projects possible cultural 
alternatives. On offer may be variations on 
familiar themes, or new ingredients and 
perspectives, but in every case a satisfying and 
enjoyable evening's excursion is ensured. Q 
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WORLD SF 


CZERWONY KARZEL #1 


The latest mailing from the Gdanski 
Klub Fantastyki brought new issues of 
their regular fanzines Collaps, Galactica 
and Wampiurs Wars, together with the 
first issue of a new magazine Czerwony 
Karzel (Red Dwarf). Whereas the other 
titles come printed on the 
‘cheap'n'nasty’ paper that seems to be 
the bane of east European publications, 
CzeKa boasts a striking full colour 
fantasy cover. 

Inside, as far as can be gathered 
across the language barrier, there is a 
history of the GKF, an illustrated 
commentary on women/sex in comics, 
fiction by Polish authors, as well as 
translations of western writers like Ursula 
K. LeGuin and Joanna Russ. Even if you 
can't understand the text, the illustration 
and comics in CzeKa are of the high 
standard typical of Polish magazines, and 
worth the entry fee alone. 

GKF President Krzysztof Papierkowski 
has always been one of the most active 
representatives of any east European fan 
organisation in forging links with other 
countries, and he must be really pleased 


be wholly supported and encouraged. 


No, not that Red Dwarf 


A5, 92pp from Gdanski Klub Fantastyki, 80-325 Gdansk 37, PO Box 76, Poland 


to see his efforts bearing fruit so well. Of most immediate interest to UK readers is the 
appearance of Steve Sneyd, with the title poem from his Bad News from the Stars collection 
featured here in translation, and there’s also a four-page strip from Noel Hannan and Gavin 
Ross. And, with Collaps artist Radoslaw Kleczynski now a contributor to Nightfall magazine, 
the creative exchange between the GKF and Britain is firmly two-way, and that in itself should 


‘a RU IONY 


Swiaty Ursuli K. LeGuin 


Oo 


EDGE DETECTOR #3 

A4, 40pp, $4 (4/$15) from Glenn Grant, 
1850 Lincoln Avenue #803, Montreal, 
Quebec H3H 1H4, Canada 

Edge Detector is back with renewed vigour 
after more than a year, and now sports more 
pages, digital illustrations and a full colour 
cover that make it look not unlike a more 
restrained R.E.M. 

First up is Lyle Hopwood’s “Milk”, 
published in German several years ago in the 
Austrian women’s anthology Der Riss Im 
Himmel, but seen in English for the first time 
here. Designer drugs and lab rivalry are the 
backdrop to a molecular biologist’s race to save 
his addict lover, though the street rap and hard 
science don’t flow as smoothly as in some of 
Lyle’s earlier stories. 

"Dark Territories” develops some of the 
ideas introduced by Mike Cobley in “The New 
Creatures” (BBR #12). Now, the subdermal 
infrawebs are commonplace in the military 
Corps, and are being developed still further to 
drive vat-grown combat personnel. When a 
colleague’s death is exploited as propaganda 


by his superiors, a young Corps lieutenant must 
overcome his own grief before he can 
overcome the authorities. There seems to be a 
lot more mileage left in this scenario, so if later 
stories will follow this through, or whether 
“Dark Territories” is a section from one of 
Cobley's longer works, we shall have to wait 
and see. 

Perhaps the strongest story in this issue of 
Edge Detector is “Stolen Fires”, a rare work in 
English by Francophone Canadian Yves 
Meynard. Delightfully understated, this fable of 
autocracy and revolution offers two versions of 
how a man’s love for his dying wife forces him 
to compromise his values; recent world events 
only add to the poignancy of the story's 
conclusion. 

Of the remaining two stories, Stephane 
Banfi's “Of Sheep and Men” is an off-beat rite 
of passage in a society that has a bizarre way of 
judging male prowess. It’s only a short piece, 
but thankfully Banfi knows better than to 
overwork the idea. 

It's a pity the same can't be said for “Dear 
Playboy ...” by death waits, convoluted and 
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top-heavy with artifice. Even though the 
segments do ultimately fit snugly together, it’s 
a small reward for the effort needed to get 
there. 

While none of the stories can in any way be 
accused of being safe or complacent, it did at 
times seem as if form was taking precedence 
over content, as though perhaps Glenn Grant 
was trying a bit too hard to get Edge Detector 
back on the rails. However, this is only a minor 
quibble. The important thing is Edge Detector 
is back, and I'd rather have a slightly flawed 
Edge Detector, than no Edge Detector at all. Q 


IKARIE 8/1991 
A4, 68pp, contact Eva Hauser, Na Cihadle 
55, 16000 Praha 6, Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia’s leading SF magazine 
contains the usual mix of interviews, fan news, 
and fiction from home and overseas. Curiously 
enough, the overseas writers are given the 
biggest billing here, perhaps an indication of 
the continued desire to ‘catch up’ with 
western SF. 

With Roger Zelazny headlining this issue, 
and a full colour cover by Jim Burns, Eva Hauser 
is proving herself an excellent diplomat and 
managing to import a wide range of material 
for publication in /karie. In this issue there is 
one further byproduct of Eva’s overseas travel 
which might be of interest (if you understand 
Czech) — an interview with the BBR staff about 
the background to the NSFA, and about the 
British SF small press in general. QO 


SHARDS OF BABEL Oct 1991 
A4, 12pp, 8/NLG 25 (10/£10 cash, 9/$15 
cash) from Roelof Goudriaan, Caan van 
Necklaan 63, 2281 BB Rijswijk, 

The Netherlands 

If the prospect of trying to decipher a 
dozen or more different languages has put you 
off getting involved with SF in continental 
Europe, then Shards of Babel could well be 
what you've been waiting for. 

Every two months, in English, comes news 
and comment from right across the continent — 
“Stanislaw Lem at 70", “Dutch WorldCon 
Breaks Even” and “Tintin Rocket Launched” to 
give just a taste. A lot of coverage is naturally 
given to how recent conflict has affected fans 
in Yugoslavia, and the highlight this issue is the 
transcript of Josef Nesvadba’s speech at 
Wincon, on how greater political freedom has 
drastically reduced the SF output of the former 
communist bloc. 

Reports on conventions, awards and 
magazines, together with letters and a global 
listing of forthcoming conventions, complete 
the picture. It’s only twelve pages, but Shards 
of Babel has to be the simplest way to bridge 
the Channel. QO 


We welcome all comments - good or bad - about BBR. 
Write to BBR, Chris Reed, PO Box 625, Sheffield $1 3GY. 
Letters may be edited or shortened for reasons of space. 


From: Mike O'Driscoll, Swansea 

Looking back at the last two issues 
(#18 and #19) you've presented ten stories 
of great range and scope. Not all were to 
my taste — specifically Moorcock’s reincarnation 
of Jerry Cornelius seemed out of time and 
place and the initial nostalgia | felt on 
beginning the story, soon dissipated beneath 
the weight of the self-indulgent prose. 
Anyway, |’m sure the last thing Moorcock 
wanted to evoke in the reader was nostalgia. 
Must have missed the point somewhere 
along the line. The “Porcupine” thing failed to 
deliver the shock | expect the creators intended 
and David Hast’s “The Aliens’ Midwife” wasn’t 
up to the standard he set with “Crime 
Watcher”. 

However, the rest of the fiction was 
excellent, in particular Todd Mecklem’s two 
frighteningly surreal stories, both of which | 
would imagine will be strong contenders for 
future “Year's Best” anthologies. Keep 
publishing this guy. His is a unique and original 
voice in a fantasy field dominated by dragons, 
swords, elves et al, and it’s good to see him 
getting published in Britain. Alan Garside’s 
“For As Long as | Live” is the strongest piece 
I've seen from him. A brilliant concept, handled 
with skill and sympathy, when it could so easily 
have slipped away from a lesser writer. The last 
sentence is simply harrowing. 

Misha’s story was both provocative and 
chilling and shows what can be done when a 
writer is willing to take some risks by ignoring 
genre conventions. That BBR can publish that 
story alongside the more straightforward (but 
no less entertaining) “Assassin” and “Master 
Finlayson’s Boy” demonstrates the depth of 
talent emerging from the small press. The latter 
story in particular had strong characters and a 
malevolent, brooding atmosphere. It left this 
reader with a lot of sympathy for poor Syld, 
despite her manipulative scheming. That one 
can empathise with her after the way she used 
Master Finlayson’s Boy, shows the strength of 
Diana Reed's characterisation. 

Maureen Speller’s article was interesting, 
but surely to condemn Dave Garnett’s New 
Worlds before the bloody thing is even 
published, is jumping the gun. I’m sure a lot of 
readers out there have reservations about it, 
just as I'm sure many of us have no 
expectations of Garnett’s version being the 
“Great White Hope”. Christ, the present 
situation seems a hell of a lot healthier than 
when New Worlds met its final demise. We 
have a wide variety of magazines in the small 
press and elsewhere, and while not all of these 
will be to everyone’s taste, surely they 
represent a thriving British SF scene? What are 
you saying? That all the writers out there 
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presently contributing to those magazines are 
suddenly going to devote all their time and 
efforts to becoming Ballard, Moorcock and 
Disch clones? Not all of us are moaning about 
the state of the genre, or trying to worm our 
way into some sub-genre or niche that we can 
call our own. To suggest that the British SF 
community is putting all its eggs into the New 
Worlds basket because “we desperately need 
something to focus on” is wildly overstating 
the case. Let's just wait and see before we 
jump to rash conclusions about what Garnett’s 
incarnation will be. Employ a little of the 
tolerance you appear to be calling for. Q 


From: Huw Thomas, Winchester 

Well, maybe | missed the last 10 years (or 
haven't been paying attention to Fay ‘SF isn’t 
literature’ Weldon) but | hadn't realised that 
science fiction was in any imminent danger of 
dying. 

Although | did agree with some of 
Maureen Speller’s “Brain Fever”, | hadn't 
realised the genre was in such a bad way. 
Should | be depressed? Okay, so there's a lot of 
complete trash that’s lining bookshop shelves 
these days but I'd actually have put that down 
to the fact that SF has grown in popularity, 
therefore more gets published and inevitably a 
lot of hacks jump on the wagon. 

Publishers are probably as much to blame 
for that as anyone but with the current 
recession | think a lot of the lower grade pulp is 
going to find the cheap buck isn’t quite as easy 
as it was before. 

In answer to the comment about one 
individual writing the same obituary for SF 
three times within the space of seven years, 
well, either they've got a pretty miserable 
outlook on life or they were just earning money 
for old rope by recycling an article that had sold 
before. 

| also can’t really see what the hang-up is 
about defining SF. As far as I'm concerned, SF 
just is. Like any literary form, it changes 
constantly and metamorphoses into another 
beast. For instance, just to add to the problem, 
if you think it’s difficult identifying quite what is 
SF now, how about where it came from. 

Did SF start as a mutation of early 20th 
Century adventure novels, with the advent of 
rockets (and Edgar Rice Burroughs), or does it 
go much further back than that? Is fantasy part 
of SF and, if so, how far back do you take 
these roots? If fantasy (and myth) come under 
the same genre, the roots go back as far as the 
origins of human culture. 

| don’t see how any one person can define 
any clear limits for a genre other than as a very 
rough guide, so, why bother? | don’t just read 


material that bears the SF tag (and |’m sure the 
same would apply to most readers). Frankly, 

| couldn't give a damn whether a book is SF or 
not, what | ask is that it either entertains or 
provokes me. 

I'm not even sure Fay Weldon’s opinion is 
worth the trouble of dismissing. | have 
particular trouble in relating her opinion to 
some of the great works of this century, which 
hardly fit within conventional mainstream 
parameters. What about Mervyn Peake’s 
Gormenghast trilogy or Aldous Huxley's Brave 
New World. Both are listed as ‘classics’ and 
although neither feature space ships, I’ve read 
a lot of declared SF that is far more 
conventional. 

Apart from the above, the only other bone 
of contention | had was in relation to one 
statement that really took me aback. “SF is not 
the literature of prediction ..."! 

Well, in which case we certainly are 
discussing different things. How can you say 
that the form of writing which has done more 
to forecast and suggest future patterns of 
economic, social, political and technological 
progress/regress is not a literature of 
prediction? | realise a lot of SF theorising and 
musing is totally abstract and out of context 
with normal human experience but there is also 
a vast array, particularly of the more ‘classic’ SF 
of earlier decades, that is based on a prediction 
of the human state at a given time in the 
future. g 


From: Mike Ashley, Chatham, Kent 
If | had time | would respond at length to 
Maureen Speller’s article. Although | can see 
the basis of her argument | happen not to 
agree with it. She makes a lot of sense, but | 
feel our views on New Worlds and nostalgia 
are opposing. | feel you need a past to 
appreciate the future. All too few people are 
aware of the past and thus have a shallow 
awareness and appreciation of anything. Q 


From: Dave W. Hughes, editor 
Works, Huddersfield 

| know | promised myself that | wouldn't 
get dragged into the great SF criticism debate 
once the ball was rolling. Last issue was bad 
enough, | had to bite my tongue and not reply 
to Pete Tennant, as a lot of what he said was 
exactly what | had said, albeit not quite as 
flowery. 

But, Kev McVeigh’s comments have made 
me break my promise. Kev, | have never said 
that if you don’t like what you read, don’t say 
anything, shut up, or variations thereof. What | 
have always said, and will always say, is that if 
you have nothing constructive to offer, or, you 
know squat about what you’re reading, then 
shut up, or go away, or whatever. 

| have tried to be subtle in the past by not 
naming names. But, alas, it seems | have to 
spell it out. The reason why this debate initially 
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started was that in Dream, a review appeared, 
not just of Works, but BBR and Nova. In said 
review the reviewer, Sam Jeffers, mentions 
speculative fiction, and then wonders what the 
hell ‘speculative’ is. Now, my argument was 
(and still is), if he didn’t know what that meant, 
then why is that person reviewing something 
he knows nothing about? Now, expanding on 
this, there are several fairly well-known people 
in the small press field more or less in the same 
mould as Mr Jeffers, who also offer up inane 
and pointless remarks: for example, they 
complain that there are no characters in a 
story that’s written without characters; they 
complain about a story not having a plot 

when the story was consciously written 
without one. 

Many readers do offer up very good 
criticisms on stories. But there’s a small nucleus 
(and if the cap fits!) who just can’t get into 
the fact that for experiments to work, 
magazines like Works, Nova and BBR have to 
try different ways of writing, and helpful and 
constructive criticism is always welcome. 
Otherwise these barriers that exist between the 
‘traditional’ magazines and the ‘experimental’ 
ones will become higher, and | for one don’t 
want that. 

So, Kev, there’s no need to be concerned 
about my views on criticism, for | feel that if | 
receive criticism that can help the writer, then 
sure, let's all work it together. But, when | 
publish a story that doesn’t have the letter A in 
it, and some bright spark writes and tells me he 
thought the story was crap because there’s no 
A in it, then let's be honest, is that any good to 
me? If the reader isn’t appreciative enough to 
catch on to what the writer is doing, then why 
should the writer (or editor) have to defend 
him/herself, or even put up with it? Q 


From: todd Mecklem, Hawthorne, 
California 

Just a note to tell you how much | enjoyed 
BBR #19. Beautiful cover, and overall a very 
strong issue. | always look forward to BBR 
Review, and the “World SF” section is 
extremely valuable for networking. Interaction 
between the far-flung Speculative communities 
can only serve to revitalize the literature. 

The mention of Czechoslovakia’s Eva 
Hauser and her contention that “Biopunk” is 
more relevant than cyberpunk in the low-tech 
East struck a chord with me. I’m alienated by 
much of the current cyberpunk, and have been 
working mostly within a genre which | refer to 
as “Organic Surrealism”. The future will not be 
made up completely of bits and bytes. 

Many thanks for your careful handling of 
my story. The illustration is outstanding, and 
uncannily mirrors my mind’s-eye vision of the 
“Newt Fisher”. 

The presence of Uncle River, Misha, and 
myself in this issue was a victory of sorts for 
rural West Coast (of North America) writers. 
(Yeah, | know | live in L.A., but | spent most of 
my life in the Oregon countryside. Where do 
you think | buried all those goats?) Q 
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From: J.F. Haines, Warrington 

I'm sorry Simon Amos is worried by my 
wanting to eliminate wrong-headed thinking 
among the small-press community — | was not 
advocating any sort of ‘pogrom’, just that, like 
Maureen Speller in her excellent article, I'm 
depressed by all the internal squabbling. Like 
Simon, | enjoy debate — | think it’s healthy; 
what does worry me is that while we squabble 
the hostile literary mainstream continues to 
marginalise us — they certainly will never take 
any notice of us unless we can unite to face 
them. 

Miles Hadfield is quite correct in pointing 
out that some SF writers have made names in 
the mainstream — however, note that when 
they do so, such writers are immediately re- 
classified by the mainstream, they no longer are 
SF writers! The mainstream cannot accept that 
SF can produce writers of quality — only if the 
writers forsake SF can they be accepted. Yes, 
I'm all in favour of the cosmopolitan attitude, | 
like cross-over, but the mainstream only allows 
one-way traffic — otherwise they move the 
goalposts. 

Maureen pointed out that SF is not a 
prediction service — but this is precisely the stick 
that is used to beat us by those who look down 
on SF as escapist trash: it's no good because x, 
y and z didn’t actually happen. Because the 
present doesn’t look like the ‘future’ of SF forty 
years ago (despite some things that were 
guessed correctly) the genre is condemned as 
unreliable, unrealistic — they forget that we've 
not got the crystal balls they think we ought to 
have. Quite why this should be I’m not sure. 

So, what of BBR #19 then? Well, Maureen 
Speller’s article was the best thing in it by far, 
followed by “For As Long As | Live”, the 
reviews, and “Master Finlayson’s Boy” which 
was pretty good once it actually got going and 
you found out what was happening. 
“Chippoke Na Gomi” and “Porcupine” both 
wore the emperor's new clothes beautifully — 
now will someone please tell me what they 
were about? “Assassin” had a lot of potential, 
but was far too slow and rambling. | think | 
must have missed the point of “The Newt 
Fisher", and Mogollén News was not a jest that 
bore much repetition; however you continue to 
repeat it, and I’m unamused. i] 


From: Stuart Falconer, Ponteland, 
Northumberland 

Some of the fiction in BBR #19 | liked more 
than others, which is what you would expect. 
Similarly with Maureen Speller’s “Brain Fever”. 
In places | agreed with her argument, and in 
other places | didn’t. 

The part which really got me thinking was 
Lyle Hopwood’s review of Michael Blumlein’s 
The Brains of Rats. | recall being sickened by 
“Tissue Ablation and Variant Regeneration” 
when it first appeared in /nterzone. It is unlikely 
that | will ever see a more repellent piece of 
writing. If it was intended as black humour 
then it fails by not being funny. If a horror 
story, it does not engage the reader as a 


narrative, except perhaps at the rabbit and 
snake level. The only thought which grows 
from this story is that the author’s mental 
equilibrium must be a matter for concern. 

Hopwood quotes Simon Ings’ remark to 
the effect that we should read the book and 
not the author. In every case but this one | 
would support Ings. Far too often we are 
presented with the idea that the germ of the 
art lies hidden within the artist's personal 
experiences, and that if we could 
psychoanalyse an author, or otherwise examine 
the entrails, we would gain a better 
understanding of the work. Since “Tissue 
Ablation” is such a worthless piece of 
trash,there is nothing left for us to consider, 
other than its author's sanity. 

On a lesser point, three times during the 
review Hopwood confuses affect with effect. 
(Editor, art thou sleeping there below?) 

To end on a positive note, Uncle River's 
Mogollén News pieces are perfect in every way. 
Reading them | am reminded slightly of Kurt 
Vonnegut, certain aspects of Don Webb, and 
possibly Richard Brautigan, but chiefly | am glad 
to note the appearance of a very fine writer. Q 


Lyle Hopwood comments: 

Sorry | didn’t make myself clear in the 
review. The parenthesis phrase “lack of feeling” 
was intended to be a definition of “flattened 
affect”. The stress of the noun “affect” is on 
the first syllable. Dorland’s Medical Dictionary, 
27th Edition (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 1988) 
defines “affect” as ‘The external expression of 
emotion attached to ideas or mental 
representations of objects’ and “blunted affect” 
as ‘severe reduction in the intensity of affect; 

a common symptom of schizophrenic 
disorders’. “Flat affect” is given as a ‘lack of 
signs expressing affect’. One could argue that 

| actually meant “blunted” and not “flattened” 
affect, but | certainly didn’t mean “effect”. 

I'd be grateful if you published this. If one 
person missed the definition | gave, then 

others might have too, and the sense of the 
review be lost. Q 


From: Glenn Grant, editor Edge 
Detector, Montreal 

BBR is looking better all the time. The 
Cullen poster was a bit disappointing — | love 
his old-time technique, but does the subject 
matter always have to be so Golden Age-ish, so 
dated-looking? His work is very appropriate to 
Eric Brown’s stories, but doesn’t always stand 
up so well on its own. | feel that he needs to 
do with his art what Brown does with his 
fiction — use the old imagery and subjects and 
ideas, but update them with an infusion of 
contemporary ideas. 

As for Kadrey’s story, it was an interesting 
attempt to communicate the ineffable 
qualities of music through prose. The high 
point of the issue, for me, was Moorcock’s new 
Jerry Cornelius piece. A painful reckoning. It 
blasts the myth of inevitable social progress. 
Good stuff. Q 


From: John C, Forest Gate, London 

Thanks for the last couple of BBRs ... getting 
“better” all the time. #18’s cover was excellent, 
as is all Kev Cullen’s BBR artwork that | have seen. 
Didn't like #19’s cover, though Anne’s interior 
illos were much better. The shiny smooth cover 
material makes my skin crawl. It does have the 
advantage of being easy to wipe clean if you 
happen to spill your dinner on it! 

#18’s fiction was uniformly good (nay, very 
good) with Mike O'Driscoll taking the honours 
from the “big names”. In fact, Kadrey’s piece was 
a slight disappointment (I'd just read Metrophage 
two weeks earlier) although this could have been 
because | saved it till last and my expectations 
were just too high. 

Highlight of #19 for me had to be Misha’s 
story and its accompanying artwork. Dense, pure 
and simply wonderful. “For As Long as | Live” and 
“Assassin” were both good. Todd Mecklem’s piece 
disappointed after last issue’s “Mr Keim Adrift”; 
“Master Finlayson’s Boy” was going well until the 
last page or so, when the characters all seemed to 
fade away into stereotypical nothingness ... 

All in all, an excellent issue, though probably 
not “entertaining” enough for David Logan. In his 
letter he states that writing should be “for the 
readers”. To which readers is he referring? Does 
he want BBR to try and appeal to the maximum 
number of readers within its field and become 
another /nterzone? BBR should continue to 
publish what “it”(?) feels is good/interesting/ 
challenging (or even entertaining) and thus 
hopefully retain its unique identity. Q 


From: Chris Poote, Port Talbot, 


West Glamorgan 

Thanks for BBR #19, especially Maureen 
Speller’s “Brain Fever”. It gave me food for 
thought on matters that my mind has been 
burning calories on for some time. That trope- 
word ‘cyberpunk’ started it. Remember Punk 
Rock? The record industry had rock & roll nicely 
packaged up, then these yobs who could hardly 
play showed everyone that it didn’t matter and 
neither did the Images produced by the industry. 
Punk Rock was a sort of bathtub rock & roll. 
Sometimes it tasted foul and your guts rejected it, 
but it was home-made and mostly own-label stuff. 

Eventually the music industry produced a 
sanitized version, New Wave, and bands were 
recruited wholesale to the big labels. Now that 
the music industry had a saleable Image, Punk no 
longer rocked the rock & roll boat. 

‘Cyber-Punk’? When it wasn't Mohicans and 
microchips it was, in Bruce Sterling’s own words, 
“very street-level and anarchic, with a do-it- 
yourself attitude, an ethos it shared with garage- 
band 70s punk music” (quotation from 
“Cyberpunk in the Nineties”, Interzone #48). 

These new waves seem to dissolve into foam 
once they acquire an identity, a label. ‘Cutting 
edge’: a cliché for our time. And you're saying, 
yes, we knew that: so? So perhaps writers (and 
readers) need to strip off the labels. 

Whoa there: if SF is a label, to undefine SF is 
to cause disorientation which many will find 
nauseating rather than thrilling. We'd have 
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‘?' writers, ‘?’ conventions, ‘?’ film reviews and 
so on. Commercial interests wouldn’t tame the 
waves after all. The SF genre boat would capsize. 
Would it hell. There are too many hands to 
the pumps, moaning that SF is going down under 
them. And while they keep it afloat, there'll be no 
shortage of brand-names in fiction. So what do 
we do? Maureen Speller says “get on with being 
ourselves, whatever that happens to be”, which | 
take to mean “undefine literature for yourself”. 
Fine. And then? Maybe you can cobble together a 
still, using the old bathtub in the garage ... Q 


From: Steve Brown, editor SF Eye, 
Asheville, North Carolina 

BBR #18 looks wonderful. It just gets better 
and better. It’s a good thing that | don’t publish 
fiction, or |’d start to get jealous. | like the inset of 
your cover on the contents page, where the face 
is cut out. Were | to have run that cover, | would 
have been sorely tempted to sit down with a pair 
of scissors and cut out the outline of the face on 
every copy. As my print run is 3,000, it’s probably 
a good thing. Q 


From: Jim Steel, Glasgow 

Many thanks for the new BBR — another 
wonderful issue. The stand-out story has to be 
Misha’s one, but there wasn’t a weak piece in the 
magazine. Todd Mecklem’s “The Newt Fisher” 
was a lot stronger than “Mr Keim Adrift”, and 
“Porcupine” was a piece of warped genius. 

Maureen Speller’s article was good, though | 
disagree about the effects that she feels the 
relaunched New Worlds might have. True, there is 
a buzz about the new anthology, but only in the 
sense that there could be an original anthology 
that lasts more than two or three editions without 
being cancelled. And it’s nice to see the name 
being carried on, though most of the 
writers/readers of my generation are totally 
unfamiliar with the ‘original’ (aside from its 
reputation). | collect the damn things, but | don’t 
put New Worlds on a pedestal — a lot of what 
was published (especially in the Carnell days) was 
very badly written. Crap still smells like crap, no 
matter what name's on the cover. Though the 
name on the cover will be New Worlds, most 
people expect that the new anthology will be 
essentially a retitled Zenith. No bad thing — the 
Zeniths generally blew away your average issue of 
New Worlds. David Garnett doesn’t really have to 
worry too much about cultural baggage when a 
large number of his potential readership are, as 
Maureen stated, unfamiliar with the more recent 
incarnations, and too young to have seen the 
others. Having said all this, the new New Worlds 
might be total rubbish. We'll just have to wait 
and see. One of the problems with SF is that 
there is just too much prejudice around. After all, 
we're the first to complain when it’s dismissed by 
people who haven't read it. 

| guess that’s me for this rambling and 
incoherent letter. |’d just like to say that I’ve only 
singlehandedly buried one large goat, but the 
water table was very high at that point, so it was 
quite a feat. Q 
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